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Hie Office of Special Education Programs* Fourth Anneal Technical Assistance (TA) and Diss e mi n ation coofqcncc was 
beid on January 27-29, 1994. The two-and-a-half-day conference began promptly at 1pm. on Thursday, January 27, and adjourned 
on Saturday, January 29, at 12:30 p (See Appendix A for the conference's agenda-) The participant attendees were the Project 
Directors, or their designees, of the projects OSEP has denned as being lec^^ 

having a large component of their activities devoted to technical assistance and dissemination (See Appendix B for a list of 
conference participants.) Dynamic speakers were selected to address four topics and provide an overview of new areas of change 
and development Following presentations by the speakers, participants met in small groups to discuss specific questions and 
strategies. (See Apr* xlu C for reports from these small groups,) The goal of the conference was to look at the f^ 
selected by OSEP: 

Industtn/LRE 

Transition/School completion 
Multicultural concern 
Systems Change 

A poster session/social gathering was schcdulod for Friday, January 28, from 5:30 p jn. to 7 p jn. Each rjartkipating project 
was ^queued to bring their project's matrnah specifically related to the conference topics — Inclusion/LRE, TranskkWScbool 
crwtpieto.Mulncultj^ A farewell "roast" 

was held for Dr. Nancy Safer dining the session. Dr. Safer had departed her position at OSEP as Division Director. Division of 
Educational Services. 1 laving worked for nearly 20 years with the Department of Education, specifically with the Regional Resource 
Cencm and, as DtvisicM Director, wi^ 
with the Council for Exceptional Children as Deputy Dhrictor. 

The Federal Resource Center for Special Education (FRO, a project of the Academy for Educational Development, was 
respoostbfe for tt^ logistical arrangers TbepiirposeofthecouferencewK 
to projects; to promote networking between projects and die sharing of products; and to share information among projects and 
between OSEP and the projects. 

A planning team, consist^ The OSEP 

team representatives included: Don D lodge it. Project Officer, Division of Personnel Preparation; Sara Cordon, Project Officer, 
Dtvisioo of Educational Services; Peggy CVacn, Pro^ Officer. Division of Educational Services; Jane Hauser, Project Officer, 
Division of Innovation & Development; Dawn Hunter* Chief of die Severe Disabilities Branch; Marie Roane. Project Officer, 
Division ofEdocarjonal Services; and Nancy Safer, Directorofthe Division of Educational Services, rac representatives rnduded: 
Carol Valdivicso, Director, Debra Pncc-Ellingstad, Assistant Director, and Kelvin Mims, Program Assistant 

The conference was held at the Crystal Gateway Marriott Hotel, 1700 Jcffcrsou Davis Highway, Arlington, VA 22202. 
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Overview of the Conference 



Nancy Safer 



Tbe conference began with welcoming remarks by Carol Valdivieso, Director of ibe FRC. Nancy Safer, of OSEP, then 
presented an overview of the conference. "Emphasizing networking among TA&D projects," Ms. Safer said, "is- major part of this 
meeting's intent OSEP feels thai this network of projects is critical to ensuring improved outcomes for students with disabilities 
as we move toward the year 2000.** She encouraged projects to share what they art currently doing and to discuss where 
improvements might be made and where they might work together. 

Ms. Safer identified the specific themes of ihe conference as: 

• Transition/School Completion (e.g.. increasing the number of students with disabilities who complete school and 
move on to effective participation in the community); 

• Indnsion/LRE; 

• Multicultural isms and concerns* and 

• Systems change. 

Ms. Safer asked participants: M What contributions do TA&D projects make to the goal of changing systems?" She 
indkaicd that tlfroughout the conference tte 
with pMkipants, so thai the TAti) projects wo^ 
and how these relate to the tttivities and goals of the TA&D projects. 

Ms. Safer reiterated OSEFs stated conference objectives* which were included in participant conference materials. These 

were: 

• To focus attention on legislation that has recently been or is currently being reauthorized pertaining to children with 
disabilities: IDEA, School-to- Work, Elementary and Secoodary Education Act, and GOALS 2000. 

• To identify strategies for providing technical assistance and for disseminating information to families, professionals, 
and administrators regarding mdusion/LRE, transition/school completion, and a broad range of multicultural issues. 

• To focus attention on the need for policy formulation to promote systems change in the are» 
transition/school completion, and multicultural issues. 

• To improve communication among OSEP s technical assistance and dissemination projects, and between each 
project and its primary constituents. 

• To promote the sharing of information on current and ongoing activities among tbe technical assistance and dissemi- 
nation projects. 



Goofs 2000, The Reauthorization ofESEA, School-to- Work, and IDEA 

Patricia J. Guard 



Last year wbeo 1 met with you. I spoke about the new administration and some of the general directions we could expect 
Much has happened since that time. As you know. OSERS came under new leadership in June. 1993. when Judy Heumann became 
Assistant Secretary. 

With this new leadership came a vision that all people with disabilities will have full access to their communities. Judy 
Heianann has begun to implement this visxn,m individuals with 

disabitttiesfoomfuUparti^^ JudyrecendysemamemotoOSEP'sstaffin which she shared her vision 

for OSERS: OSERS will work aggressively and collaboratively id create a society in which all disabled people can obtain the 
knowledge and skills necessary to achieve the goals they set for themselves. 

This is the vis ' that can lead us into the 21st ccnti^ 
and intent of our autfaca oing statutes, drives our strategic planning process, and motivates the work we do each day. 1 believe it also 
moves toward the society President Clinton envisioned when he pledged to work for "inclusion not exclusion, independence not 
dependenc e , and empowerment not paternalism." 

This vision is shared by OSEFs new Director. Tom Hebir. A former special needs resource teacher who has spent over 
10 years as a manager within urban local education agencies in Boston and Chicago. Dr. Hehir is keenly aware of tbe challenges 
we face as we look to tbe future of special education. 

I've been asked to share with you initiatives underway at the Federal level. I will be presenting an overview of President 
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Clinton's and Secretary Riley's education reform proposals. I will also summarize the major 
changes that are being proposed for education in this nation, changes that reflect systemic reform. 
From a Federal perspective, it is critical for special education to be an integral port of this reform. 

Special education has rich contributions to bring to education reform* and we need to 
make sure special educators are working in our schools and communities as active participants in 
the planning . The education reform and restructuring efforts currently underway reflect a vie w of 
a unified education system for all students. This kind of restructuring is going to require extensive 
technical assistance to States and local school districts. The challenge for the Department is to 
figure out how all these TA efforts fit together into one integrated whole. 

GOALS 2000. "GOALS 2000: Educate America Act" isrYesidentClinton'sc^preben* 
sive national education reform proposal in landmark legislation that set* the framework for other 
Federal efforts 10 assist in improving our schools. The Administration's GOALS 2000 proposal 
charts the future of education for all students. The bill defines "all students" to include students 
with disabilities. The GOALS 2000 plan rests on three pillars of change: 

• raising standards; 

• improving schools; and 

• getting every citizen involved in supporting students and teachers. 

Our GOALS 2000 proposal provides for State improvement plans that would include 
strategics for die development of content standards, student assessments, and student performance 
standards. The intent is that high expectations should be established for all students, including 
students with disabilities. In addition to embracing new. world class learning standards, the bill 
focuses on: 

• enriching course concent so students can reach the challenging standards; 

• improving training for quality teaching; 

• promoting parental involvement; 

• challenging all schools to show real results; 

• encouraging reform from the bottom up, not the top down; and 

• underscoring the link between education and employment 
Aslmentiooedearlier, GOALS 2000 sets the fratrwworkfor other Federal efforts to 

in improving our schools, including the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) reauthorizations, as well as the School-to- 
Work Transition proposal. I want to give you an overview of each of these. 

ESEA Reauthorization. The Administration's reauthorization proposal, the School 
Improvement Act also contemplates the inclusion of students with disabilities. On September 13, 
1993. the Administration transmitted its ESEA reauthorization bill to ihe Congress. Title 1 of this 
proposal whkft is currendyChapt^ 
major effort to help poor and disadvantaged children. 

The proposal targets the neediest districts and provides flexibility to schools using 
Chapter 1 funds to promote school wide improvement Title I of our ESEA proposal requires the 
States to adopt challenging content and performance standards and to use assessments aligned to 
the standards to determine the yeariy performance of LEAs and schools Typically, students with 
disabilities are excluded from assessments rather than provided with appropriate accommodations 
so they can participate. ESEA requires the inclusion of students with disabilities in assessments 
"except under the most extreme conditions." 

The bill also requires each State to define what would constitute adequate yearly progress 
of I^As and schools towarden^bltng all children to meet the State's performance lUndards. Hie 
bill contemplates that the States would provide for disaggregated results for educationally 
meaningful categories of children, but does not require results id be monitored for different 
categories. Ofpartk^lar interest to this gt^ 
1 Handicapped program under ESEA with the IDEA. 

IDEA Reauthorization. A major step in preparing for the future of students with 
disabilities is the reauthorization of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act The IDEA is 
essentially a good law that we want to make better. We want to take what we have learned from 
the past eighteen years of implementation and improve on it to ensure access to full educational 
opportunity for students with disabilities. 

The IDEA will be reaulboriztd within the framework of GOALS 2000 and education 
reform. We are committed to an open process that will provide for meaningful input from 
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consumers, educators, families, and the disability advocacy community. We want to gel different 
points of view, and we want the process to be one of collaboration and of seeking common ground 
within the disability constituencies and with the general education community. Our plan is to have 
a bill to the Congress in June. 

In December we held eight outreach meetings. We invited representatives from disability 
and general education organizations to share their views about the issues that should be addressed 
in reauthorization. We are considering those issues now to detennine which we believe are the 
most important to address and also to consider possible options for addressing the issues. We 
expect to have another round of outreach meetings when we are ready to talk about the issues and 
possible options, probably fir March. We also expect to publish a notice in the Federal Register 
to provide the public with an opportunity to comment 

Scbooi-tr>Work Transition. Special educators have focused on scbool-to-woric transi- 
tion for students with disabilities for over a decade, and some of the cutting-edge work in transition 
has been dooe in the disability field. The Scbool-To-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 was 
introduced in the House and Senate on August 5, 1993. The House has passed the bill; the Seriate 
is expected to pass it in the near future. Our school-to-work transition bill, prepared jotntiy by the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Education, will support States in their efforts to build 
an education and training system that integrates successfully into the workforce those students who 
do not graduate from college. 

Hie Scbool-to-Wotk Opportunities Act, jointly administered by the Departments of 
Education and Labor, will bring together partneiships of employm, educators, and 
a high quality school-to- wort system that prepares young people for carters in high-skill, high- 
wage jobs. The legislation will: 

• establish required components and goals of every school-to-work program in the 
nation; 

• provide development grants for all States to plan and create comprehensive, 
statewide school-to-work systems; 

• provide five-year, implementation grants to States that have completed the 
development process and are ready to begin operation of scbool-to-work systems; 

• provide waivers of certain program requirements to allow other Federal funds to 
be coordinated with comprehensive school-to-work programs; 

• provide direct implementation grants to localities that ait ready to implement 
school-to- work systems, but art in States that have not yet received implementation 
grants; and 

• provide direct grants to high poverty areas to address the unique challenges of 
implementing school-to- work systems in impoverished areas. 

Basic program components must include: 

• work-based lean ing that provides a planned program of job training, paid work 
experience, workplace mentoring, and instruction in general workplace competen- 
cies. 

• school-based teaming that provides career exploration and counseling, a program 
of study that is based on high academic and skill standards as proposed in the 
Administration's GOALS 2000: Educate America Act 

• connecting activities that coordinate involvement of employers, schools, and 
students; match students with work-based learning opportunities; and train teachers, 
mentors, and counselors. 

Building on what we have already dooe in special education and the scope of this new 
transition initiative, we have a real opportunity to integrate the needs and abilities of people with 
disabilities into this new framework. 

Education Reform and Inclusion. As stated earlier, it is critical for special education lo 
be an integral part of Ibis reform. The education reform and restructuring efforts reflect a unified 
educational system for all students in our schools and communities. The term "inclusion" has come 
to refer to not only the provision of services to children with disabilities in regular classrooms, but 
to the broader concept of providing services to all children — regardless of their special needs — • 
within a single education system responsible for serving all children. This does not mean that there 
is not a need for special education or for the continuum of placement options. It does mean that 
special education must be viewed not as a place, but as a set of instructional and curriculum 
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supports which are intended to allow students with disabilities to access and benefit from education. 

Judy Heumann and Tom Fthir both believe that the continuum of alternative placements is an integral part of the IDEA 
regulations, and they fully support the important role of placements other than the regular classroom for some students. They also 
believe thai, consistent with IDEA, the regular classroom should be the first placement option considered for students with 
disabilities. Yet our Fifteenth Annual Report to Congress on the implementation of the IDEA tells us that less than one third of 
disabled students attend school in regular classrooms, a figure which has changed little since the passage of P.L. 94- 142. 

One or our major priorities will be to provide the training and support administrators and teachers need to make the regular 
classroom in the neighborhood school the appropriate placement for students with disabilities. This is an important role many of 
you are currently playing as you work with local school districts to transition students back to their home schools and to integrate 
students into regular schools for pans of the school day, as appropriate. 

National Agenda. This goal of a unified education system that values all students and 
in which all students achieve better outcomes was the impetus for the Office of Special Education Programs to facilitate a National 
Agenda for achieving better results for students with disabilities in the context of education reform. This process began with a 
National Agenda Forum meeting held in Charlottesville, Virginia, in January. 1993. Forty-two individuals met to begin the 
development of a "National Agenda for Achieving Better Results for Students with Disabilities.** Participants in this Forum 
represented the perspective of generr: and special education classroom teachers and related service providers, school principals, 
LEA and SEA administrators, parents, members of boards of education, and national leaders from a variety of organizations. Over 
the four days, their task was to identify issues affecting results for students with disabilities. The long-term intent is to produce an 
agenda that can be used by a variety of organizations and individuals to help focus efforts and resources at all levels. 

The participants identified issues related to broad-based planned change. State and Federal legislation and policy, program 
development (including research, technology, and knowledge use and dissemination), and personnel development The next step 
occurred in March, 1993, when teams met to develop strategies to address the issues identified by die Forum participants. In 
September, 1993. the Forum participants met again to develop a final draft of the National Agenda. The Assistant Secretary of 
OSERS. Judy Heumann. and the Assistant Secretary of OESE, Tom Payzant, provided opening and closing remarks to tbe 
participants. 

The final draft includes a vision statement, barriers to achieving the vision (these were the issues identified by the Forum 
participants), and strategics for overcoming the barriers. OSERS staff are in the process of editing the draft and including language 
that ties the National Agenda to GOALS 2000 and the Americans with Disabilities Act. We expect to disseminate the document in 
the near future. OSEP is planning a conference for this summer to build support for tbe Agenda and to showcase best practices in 
the areas identified as barriers to achieving better results. Participants will be asked to think about activities that are appropriate for 
their organizations to undertake to move tbe Agenda forward. 

Thank you for providing this opportunity to share the activities at the Federal level with you. As you continue your work 
on behalf of children with disabilities and their families, please know that we at OSERS appreciate and value the work you do. 



Inclusion/ LRE - Changing Systems to Include Students with Disabilities 

Luanna Meyer, Ph.D. 



Dr. Dawn Hunter. Chief of OSEP's Severe Disabilities 
Branch, introducedDr Luanna Meyer. Chair of the Department 
of Special Education at Syracuse University and a pioneer in the 
inclusion movement. Dr. Hunter indicated Her pleasure that Dr. 
Meyer, who is also the Co-Director of the New York Partnership 
for State-wide Systems Change, would be discussing her work 
regarding strategies and systems change efforts in this arena. 

Dr. Meyer's presentation began with a challenge to 
professionals to look beyond successful inclusion programs to 
those not providing inclusive education for students with signifi- 
cant disabilities, Her insights on inclusion and systems change 
were largely based on her work with the Minnesota Consortium 
Initituie in MinntapolU/St Paul, and more recently with the 
New York Partnership fttijtct for Statewide Systems Change, a 
Avt»year "systems change" grant cumntiy in its fourth year of 



operation. "Until we take on the responsibility for making sure 
inclusion happens, we* re not going to get very far,*' she stressed. 

Dr. Meyer emphasized the need to consider the roles 
that various constituency groups will play in the process of 
systems change — a lesson she learned through htr experience 
with the New York Partnership Project For example, she 
admitted that they had underestimated the influence of the 
teachers union in the beginning stages As the project developed, 
other issues requiring close attention included tbe complexity 
and size of New York State; the vast range of service delivery 
models already in place: and New York's history with "institu- 
tionalized" and powerful constituencies. 

Dr. Meyer described the Systems Change Project as a 
"multi-layered partnership** between the New York Education 
Department* s Office of Special Education Services, Syracuse 
University, and other institutions and agencies in tbe Sate. Key 
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components of the program include: 

• Awareness training to inform the public about 
inclusion: 

• Information provided to participants describing the 
kinds of opportunities and supports offered by the 
Project and the State Department of Education; 

• Up to two years of direct technical assistance to 
participating districts provided by key research 
personnel committed to systems change, 

• Vidro productions broadcast by New York public 
television; and 

• An annual conference, regional training institutes 
(with the regional cooperative network), topical in- 
service workshops, and leadership training 
institutes. 

Dr. Meyer indicated that school districts chosen to 
participate in the Project are required to meet certain criteria. 
These include: agreeing to use a Task Force Mode!; committing 
to at least M ooe superintendent's day" for training; providing, at 
minimum, one half-hour per week for staff collaboration; and the 
willingness to make a -systems commitment," which simply 
means demonstrating a level of dedication necessary for the 
program to succeed. Rural, 
suburban, and urban school 
districts are considered by the 
Project 

The Project also pro- 
motes a "top-down support, 
bottom-up implementation" 
model, said Dr. Meyer. The 
first half encourages adminis- 
trators to not merely tell staff 
what to do, but to provide them 
the means with which to do it. 
The other half — bottom-up 
implementation — allows 

teachers the freedom to decide how to meet their goals. It 
empowers teachers, with some constraints, to develop a model 
that works for them. 

Dr. Meyer emphasized that the Project will not imple- 
ment an inclusion program on behalf of one child or on the basis 
of the interest of just one teacher or parent. The local school 
district must be willing to make inclusion available to all students 
for whom it is appropriate. She also noted that mandatory 
inclusion is probably unrealistic, but strongly urged that inclu- 
sion programs be at least an option in every school district 

One of the most difficult obstacles to inclusion it 
educating children with severe emotional disturbances and chal- 
lenging behaviors, according to Dr. Meyer. But, she added, 
unlets educators seriously confront this issue they really are not 
doing their jobs. She also stressed the need to coordinate mental 
health services with the school systems in order to create a more 
effective learning environment for these children. 

The real difficulty facing Inclusion is very much self- 
imposed, Dr. Meyer maintained. While special educators have 
enjoyed much support over the past IS years, most of the 
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technology and techniques developed to address special needs 
revolve around a segregated or self-contained learning environ- 
ment Teachers are going to have to decide as a profession if 
inclusion is what they want to work toward, she said. Fortu- 
nately, there is considerable support from regular education 
teachers who generally consider inclusion methods an opportu- 
nity to improve the quality of education for all children. The key 
is for all teachers to work together. 

Dr. Meyer believes mis is starting to happen. One 
consistent piece of feedback she gets from inclusion specialists,, 
particularly in New York City, is that regular education teachers 
are starting to take responsibility for initiating ideas concerning 
kids with special needs and adapting their ideas to the curricu- 
lum. Although special education teachers still have primary 
implementation responsibility, getting regular education teach- 
ers more involved is critical, she says. Special educators need to 
integrate their expertise with the regular educators* budding 
interest and concern in order to work to benefit all children. 

Another important i ssue addressed by Dr. Meyer was 
parental involvement — and not just for parents of children with 
disabilities. A model she particularly likes is die drop-out 
prevention, home-visitor program through which school dis- 
tricts hire people from the com- 
munity to act as liaisons be- 
tween the schools and fami- 
lies. These employees are not 
social workers or other profes- 
sionals, but usually parents 
with some education who are 
trained and paid a respectable 
wage for their work and who, 
at the same time, participate in 
their child* s education. 

Teacher education must 
also be reexamined, according 
to Dr. Meyer. It is easy for 
university and state education agency personnel to point the 
finger at public schools and health organizations for being 
ineffective, she said. But, ultimately, the responsibility for 
teaching aspiring teachers that they have an obligation to all 
children falls to education professors. Teachers in the field 
should never be heard to say, *i wasn't trained to have that kid 
in my room. 9 * 

Finally. Dr. Meyer discussed the stale of the research 
literature and her concerns that too much of it no longer speaks 
to real people or schools. An inordinate amount of emphasis is 
placed on the concepts of "define and practice/' she said, and too 
Hide on ensuring that what it defined has real application to real 
schools. In a more participatory model she said, a task force 
would identify and answer questions by meeting with constituent 
groups, Including teachers and families, to determine what the 
issues really are and what affected parties would like to know. 

f n conclusion, Dr. Meyer stressed that models of sys- 
tem change must move from paper to practice and should be 
implemented in the schools that need them most — in rural 
communities and urban settings, rather than in perfect schools 
with perfect teachers. 
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OSEP's Vision for TA & Dissemination in a Time of Reform and Restructuring 



Thomas Hehir, Ph.D. 



Dr. Nancy Safer introduced Dr. Tlwmas Hehir. Director ofihe Office of Special Education Programs. Dr. Hehir received 
His Doctor of Education and Administration Planning and Social Policy from Harvard University, and he has a Masters in Special 
Education from Syracuse University. Dr. Safer sharedwith the group Dr. Hehir' scotnminneat to. and vis ion of. technical assistance 
and dissemination related to school restructuring and reform. Dr. Safer also remarked that Dr. Hehir has brought with him to the 
office an appreciation of research and data and its implication for improving services for students with disabilities. Finally, she 
noted his conviction that technical assistance and dissemination can, in fact, make a real difference in what happens to students with 
disabilities in the future. 

Dr. Hehir began bis discussion by stating three main themes he wanted to highlight 
special education * s evolution and history; the myriad challenges facing special educators (particu- 
larly considering the push toward more inclusive approaches); and finally, his vision for a better 
future for the field of special education, especially one that focuses more clearly on results than in 
the past 

Special education has grown from a relatively small component of American education 
to a large and significant component, related Dr. Hehir. The field of special education comprises 
20 percent, or more, of school budgets, employs hundreds of thousands of people, and educates 
approximately five million children. He also pointed out that as the field has grown it has become 
subject to more scrutiny, which, be added, is probably a good thing since a significant amount of 
public resources are spent there. Dr. Hehir observed that the Held has also encountered criticism. 
For example, special educators have been criticized for segregating too many kids, including too 
many kids, and for the amount of money spent being spent Special educators engage in a certain 
amount of self-criticism as well, asking "Have we done the right thing for the past 20 years in try ing 
to expand services for students with disabilities? Have we created a separate system that is not in 
the bestinterest of children?* He indicated that it's at these times that it is important to remind each 
ctherof the significant accomplishments that have been made. From a historical perspective, and 
from a social policy and communications perspective, significant advances in the field are clearly 
visible. 

Dr. Hehir continued by acknowledging the leadership role of special education. When 
P.L.94-142 was passed approximately 750.000 to 800.000 children with disabilities in thiscountry 
were being denied a public education. But in a relatively short time, through the good work of 
many people, the practice cf excluding children and youth with disabilities in American education 
has been greatly diminished. That's an enormous accomplishment. He further indicated that it is 
also a major accomplishment for this field to have practically eliminated institutionalization for 
children with mental retardation. 

Dr. Hehir further observed that at the time of the implementation of the law, there was 
increasing recognition that students with learning disabilities needed individualized attention in 
order to succeed in school. Since the passage of P.L. 94- 142, many of these children have been 
successful in the school systems. Referring to the National Longitudinal Transition Study for 
special education students recently completed, it shows clearly, Dr. Hehir noted, that students with 
learning disabilities who receive appropriate access to curriculum and support have a higher 
probability of good educational results. For those students who do not, or who are simply put into 
general education classes with no support* there is a very high probability that they will drop out 
of school. 

Dr. Hehir also talked about the importance of research and his belief that much of what 
f rhi lAnm with ls donc if1 5 P cc * al Hhrcato" should be guided by it, and by values. One study he particularly noted 
JOf C/UlUfm WUn appeared in the Harvard Education Review in about 1987 by ludy Singer and John Butler on the 

implementation of P.L. 94142. It is very thorough research that uses both quantitative and 
qualitative methodology, and lie indicated it was particularly important neither Judy Singer nor 
John Butler came from the "special education research community.'* They came strictly as 
researchers, emphasizing that research conducted in this field is sometimes burdened by the fact 
that people in special education tend to be passionate people. Such deep passions can obscure 
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objectivity, be observed Dr. Hehir said be liked Singer and Sutler' i research because it did not 
come from a particular view of special education, but to the extent possible, was unbiased in its 
perspective. And although these researchers concluded that "special educators have a long way 
ro go," nonetheless, in a short time, they have extended to ail children with disabilities in this 
ccjntry a free and public education, if not entirely appropriate yet. Dr. Hehir mentioned that every 
child with disabilities in this country has an IEP, which is a lot to have accomplished in such a short 
time. Progress is due to many » including the commitment of people at all levels of government- 
Federal, state, and local — compassionate people who are responsible for implementing services 
for students with disabilities. 

Dr. Hehir emphasized the importance of recognizing the enormous challenges facing 
special educators and stressed the need to address those challenges head-on* or risk losing some 
of the support enjoyed in the past He credited the Arc (formerly the Association for Retarded 
Citizens) for being perhaps the single most important group in the initial pressure for the extension 
of education rights to children with disabilities. The Arc became active after World War n in 
pressing state legislatures, and eventually the Federal government and the courts, for education 
rights for students with disabilities. The Arc recently published a report stating that, after 17 years 
of implementing P.L. 94-142, pervasive segregation of students with disabilities, particularly those 
with mental retardation, continues. Dr. Hehir cautioned the audience to heed that finding and 
consider it a warning. When the law was written, it was explicit in its preference that children 
should be educated alongside their nondisabled peers unless their IEPs called for some other 
arrangement Many of the individuals and groups who formed the voice that created the law in the 
first place are not pleased with its implementation and are asking the professionals in the field to 
do a much better job. 

The National Council on Disability also issued a study on the education of students with 
disabilities, and it too, criticized the extent to which students with disabilities are segregated, as 
well as the lack of educational results for these students, Dr. Hehir stated. Furthermore, it 
concluded that African-American students are tremendously over represented in some disability 
programs. The Council pointed out that, while only 16 percent of children in this country are 
African-American, they represent almost 40 percent of the students in what is called EMH 
(educable mentally handicapped) programs. The Council also pointed out that over 55 percent of 
adults with disabilities in this country are unemployed. 

The National Longitudinal Transition Study shows a much higher dropout rate for 
students with disabilities. It reports higher employment levels than the National Council on 
Disability's report; however, the longitudinal study reports that about rive years alter kids have 
gotten out of special education programs, approximately 58 percent are employed, as contrasted 
with 69 percent of nondisabled kids. It's important to look at all the issues that surround the special 
education field and develop a strong focus on how to idress them, Dr. Hehir said, adding that 
professionals must make sure that the educational services children receive are the ones that are 
going to produce the greatest possible results. 

Dr. Hehir pointed to the passage of the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA), which 
he considers the culmination of a movement in this country on behalf of, and by, people with 
disabilities. He believes it has significant ramifications for special education. The ADA seeks the 
full participation of, and equal status for, people with disabilities. It recognizes that people with 
disabilities have rights; that they should not be the object of charity but should be afforded full 
participation in all aspects of American society. Dr. Hehir suggested that those in special education 
need to recognize that some groups* activities are inconsistent with that mission. A very significant 
pert of the field* s history comes from charitable methods on behalf of people with disabilities, and 
that type of mind set is not appropriate in the age of ADA, he said. This society has a fundamental 
responsibility to children with disabilities. Therefore, professionals nr~* to focus on ensuring that 
the laws and programs are implemented with a vision that includes fu) 1 * '^pation for people with 
disabilities in all aspects of American society. 

Dr. Hehir acknowledged the efforts of his predecessor Judy Schrag, who, he said, did a 
wonderful thing by establishing a group to look at a national agenda to improve the results for 
students with disabilities. The group met first in the fall of 1993. Represented in the group were 
parents, the disability community, educators, people from different disability areas with dift~rent 
perspectives— all of whom he said were important in establishing the agenda. There was an 
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enormous amount of agreement among participants that the focus needed to be on the results of 
education for students with disabilities. 

One of the things the group questioned seriously was whether not the vision for better 
results for students with disabilities can be achieved within a special education system. Could (he 
full participation of people with disabilities in all aspects of society be accomplished through a very 
separate educational system, he said they asked. The group indicated very strongly for the need 
for connecting much more closely with the school restructuring and reform movement The Goals 
2000 Educate America Act that was introduced by the Clinton administration and subsequently 
passed by the Congress departs significantly from previous educational reforms and, asserted Dr. 
Hehir, from the traditional notions of schooling. GOALS 2000estaWishes high standards and high 
expectations for all children, said Dr. Hehir, which, he continued, is particularly important for 
children in special education because so many of them have not been in programs predicated on 
high expectations. Consequently, results have not been satisfactory. Furthermore, GOALS 2000 
has strong inclusive language. It is important, therefore, that special education remain at the school 
restructuring table so that the full participation of students with disabilities is assured. 

Dr. Hehir went on to add that Judy Heumann, Assistant Secretary of OSERS, has insisted 
that the special education community be part of all efforts in school reform and restructuring. She 
is part of the management council that is overseeing implementation of the law and is committed 
to allocating a significant portion of her time to GOALS 2000, be said. Dr. Hehir continued by 
saying that oftentimes, when people look at the issue of inclusion of students with disabilities, they 
view it as a zero sum game—that standards will fall, and that education will be more difficult for 
everyone. But, he said, when inclusion is done correctly , often the overall classroom en vironmen t 
is improved. Inclusion of children with disabilities is no less than a fundamental restructuring of 
what goes on in classrooms. 

Over the past IS years of American education, those in special education have been the 
innovators, observed Dr. Hehir. When you look at the best programs, they incorporate many of 
the innovative methods so badly needed by the educational system as a whole, be said. He 
suggested that the field's school-to-work transition efforts, and subsequent schooMo-woric 
transition programs, have many lessons to teach the overall education system in terms of how to 
connect employment to education. To illustrate his point. Dr. Hehir related his experience in the 
Boston Public Schools where, he said, a student with a significant disability bad a much higher 
probability of employment than a nondisabled youth because of the transition programs in that 
system. 

Dr. Hehir also spoke about Part H programs which have shown that different government 
agencies can collaborate and cooperate to provide services to disabled infants and their families. 
He also noted successes in wrapping services around schools. Furthermore, he said, successful 
programs for those with learning disabilities have shown that students with very discrepant 
learning styles can be successful in school. Those lesions are extremely important for the overall 
education system, he said. 

Dr. Hehir related an experience he had in Chicago to illustrated the appalling pervasive- 
ness of segregation of students with disabilities. One of his first experiences there was withaparent 
who had fought for two years to get her son, who had cerebral palsy and was in a wheelchair, into 
a barrier-free building. He assumed her son bad significant cognitive disabilities and that she was 
advocating to incorporate kids with significant cognitive disabilities into general education 
classrooms— something new. Dr. Hehir said he asked this mother how cognitlvely disabled her 
son was, and she responded that he was not cognitively disabled at all but, rather, had an IQ of 135. 
The system felt this child needed to be in a special school where be could get OT and FT, not in 
a school where he could get an education. Bringing services to the student instead of requiring the 
student to go outside was an option that had not been considered by the school. This mother 
challenged that through the Office for Civil Rights and, in effect, began the desegregation of 
Chicago Public Schools for children with disabilities. 

Another issue Dr. Hehir discussed was the importance of providing much better services 
to students with significant emotional behavioral disorders. He quoted the longitudinal study as 
saying these students consistently exhibited mediocre academic results, indicating to him the need 
to focus efforts on serving those children more effectively. Efforts are needed at the Federal level 
to encourage people at the state and local level. The child and adolescent mental health unit of 
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Health and Human Services, just received a significant increase in ttt appropriation from Congress, 
bringing that agency's resources to approximately $35M in discretionary money this year. Dr. 
Hehir indicated that" OSEP would be working wi th HHS to spend it in away that benefits kids most 
appropriately, thereby recognizing the interrelated nature of education and mental health goals. 

Within the population of students with disabilities are minorities who have particular 
needs that must be recognized. For example, Dr. Hehir said, students who do not speak English 
as their first language require services that are linguistically and culturally appropriate. He also 
noted that the relationship between the African-American community and special education 
needed to be acknowledged. Special education has been used all too often as a vehicle by which 
students in those, .and other culturally diverse communities, have been separated from, not 
provided with, educational opportunities. That issue needs to be addressed bead on, he empha- 
sized, adding that : iucators also have to recognize that within the population of students with 
disabilities are minority disability groups whose needs are probably very different from those of 
the larger population of students with disabilities. He spoke specifically about being able to 
accommodate the needs of the deaf for appropriate instruction in communication and the need to 
recognize that a very significant number of children who are blind in this country are not being 
taught braille. Research indicates that the economic potential is significantly decreased for blind 
people who do not know braille. 

Dr. Hehir concluded his speech by saying that he considers TA providers extremely 
important in achieving the goals at OSEP. One of the first items on the agenda, he said, is to link 
the various aspects of the Federal special education effort more closely together. Monitoring, be 
said, is viewed too often as a discrete function, technical assistance as a discrete function, research 
or knowledge development as a discrete function, and personnel preparation as a discrete function. 
Yet they are not— and should not— be so. OSEP, be said, can help states produce better education 
systems for students with disabilities by connecting them to the research base of both knowledge 
and craft. One of the things OSEP wants to achieve in the next few years is 10 connect th Ings much 
more tightly between technical assistance and research developers, and systems change Initiatives 
at the state level. OSEP will be looking at revising the monitoring system gradually over the next 
three years to focus more on issues that are directly related to achieving better results for students 
with disabilities. When a state is monitored and discrepancies are found, OSEP wants to be able 
to say to that state "we have technical assistance available, we have done research on that issue, 
and we can help guide you in your system change efforts." 

Dr. Hehir ended by saying OSEP is depending on those In the special education 
community to help create a system that is much more integrated among monitoring, research, 
technical assistance and personnel preparation. He acknowledged that OSEP does not have all the 
answers, but needs the support and input of others in developing the systems. 
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Changing Systems to Promote School Completion and Transition to Successful Adult Outcomes 



David Johnson, Ph.D. 



David Johnson is currently the Associate Director of the Institute on Community Integration and Director of the National 
Transition Network, North Central Regional Information Exchange, and National Study on Individuals with Severe Disabilities 
Leaving School He is also senior researcher in the Research and Training Center on Community Living for Persons with Mental 
Retardation and the Research and Training Center on the Social and Psychological Development of Infants. Children, and Youth 
withDtsabilities. He also serves as Principal tnvestigatorofseveral Federal and State projects in the areas of transition, supported 
employment, cost analysis, and interagency planning. 

Current Context for Transition. 

David Johnson began by describing the current context within which systems change for transition is occurring. To answer 
the question, "How well do former special education students fare in adult life?", Dr. Johnson related statistics from the National 
Longitudinal Transition Study and recounted testimony presented to Congress, both of which have lead to significant federal 
legislation to improve outcomes for students with disabilities once they leave the school setting. 
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Dr. Jobnsoil briefly examined the specifics of the tran- 
sition requirements contained within the IDEA, including: 

• the definition "transition services;** 

• the meaning aitd importance of the phrase "coordi- 
nated sec of ac ivitiesf* 

• student/family participation in the process; 

• age requiremen ts (no later than age 16); 

• the content of the IEP; and 

• statements of interagency linkages. 

The context for systems change in transition also in- 
cludes die influences of the educational reform movement upon 
special education programs. Dr. Johnson said. This includes 
GOALS 2000: Educate America Act; the SchooUo-Work Op- 
portunity Act of 1993; and die initiatives of national commis- 
sions and task forces. 

State Systems Change Program. 

Dr. Johnson then focused his remarks upon OSEP's 
Stale systems change program on transition. The goals of the 
systems change program are Co: 

• increase the availability of, access to, and quality 
of transition assistance through the development 
and improvement of policies, procedures, systems, 
and other mechanisms for youth with disabilities 
and their families 

• improve the ability of professionals, parents, and 
advocates to work with young people with 
disabilities as the) transition from school to adult 
life; 

• improve working relationships and collaboration 
among education, rehabilitation, labor, 
postsecondary schools, advocacy groups, and 
families to plan anl implement needed improve- 
ments in transition services within States and 
localities; and 

• develop effective s trategies and procedures for 
implementing the new transition service require- 
ments contained w thin IDEA. 

The National Transition Network. 

An important pait of meeting these goals will be the 
National Transition Network. Dr. Johnson described the NTN's 
goals, purpose, and participants (collaborators). Goals and 
purposes of the NTN incl ude providing States with technical 
assistance on transition issues, evaluating and disseminating 
results, and conducting related support activities. 

Early Findings of State Sys tems Change Programs on 
Transition. 

Dr. Johnson shared! with participants the early findings 
of State-level systems change activities on transition. There are 
six nutfor areas where the need for improvement is being recog- 
nized and addressed: 

• Interagency collaboration for transition; 

• Administrative suppo rt and professional education 
programs; 



• Student and family involvement in the transition 
process; 

• Student services planning for transition; 

• Transition programs and services through local 
demonstration activities; and 

• Post-school outcomes for youth with disabilities.; 

Dr. Johnson described some of the action steps being 
taken in each of these areas to bring about improvement These 
are listed below. 

Improving Interagency Collaboration: 

• Formulate interagency teams at the State, commu- 
nity/regional, and local levels; 

• Develop cooperative interagency agreements; 

• Establish follow-along and follow-up systems; 

• Coordinate DBFs, IWRPs, IHPs, and other indi- 
viduals plans, when possible; 

• Share student assessment/evaluation results with 
adult agencies to avoid duplication of effort; and 

• Transfer student records/files to adult service 
agencies at the time of transition. 

Improving Administrative Support and Professional idea- 
tional Programs: 

• Provide administrators with information and 
special reports on student's transition needs. 

• Provide professionals with training on transition. 

• Increase involvement in interagency and transitio n 
planning committees. 

• Emphasize transition programming in pre-servia: 
and in-service training programs. 

• Modify the roles of special education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation personnel to address transition. 

Improving Post-school Outcomes for Youth with Disabilities: 

• Anticipate students* needs for adult services and 
support prior to transition from school. 

• Share information on anticipated post-school 
services with adult service agencies. 

• Develop transition exit plan for all students. 

• Conduct follow-up and follow-along studies on 
students one year after exit from school. 

Improving IEP and Student Services Planning for Transitions: 

• Increase student participation levels in transition 
planning. 

• Develop students' self-advocacy and self*detennt* 
nation skills. 

• Make available information to students, families, 
and professionals on school and community 
services, 

• Improve relevance of current assessment practices. 

• Provide for early transition planning, beginning at 
age 16 (or younger). 
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Improving Transition Programs and Services Through Local 
Demonstration Activities: 

• Emphasize inclusion in all school and community 
programs and services. 

• Increase school and community program options. 

• Address all transition areas on students* lEPs. 

• Develop meaningful measures of program effec- 
tiveness. 

• Provide staff with training on transition. 



Improving Student and Family Involvement in the Transition 
Process: 

• Increase student and family participation levels. 

• Increase parent and professional collaboration. 

• Provide families with information on adult 
services/dissemination. 

• Empower families. 

• Encourage family networking during the transition 
years. 



Changing Systems to Address the Needs of Diverse Student* with Disabilities and Their Famaies 



Debra Spotts Merchant, ID. 



Debra S. Merchant currently serves as a Technical 
Assistance Specialist at the Mid-South Regional Resource Cen- 
ter (MSRRC). based at the Interdisciplinary Human Develop- 
ment Institute at the Univenity of Kentucky. She has been 
involved in the disability field for many years and received both 
her undergraduate and graduate degrees in Learning and Be- 
havioral Disorders. Her law degree is from the University of 
Kentucky. Ms. Merchant specializes in information on the EHA, 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. and parent 
participation in decision-making as well as in cultural linguis- 
tic, racial, and economic diversity. 

The intent of Ms. Merchant s talk was to give an 
overview of multicultural issues from the perspective of some- 
one who works with the States and is in touch with current 
concerns, trends, and events. Ms. Merchant posed many 
thought-provoking questions to the group, moving from the 
coocrete issues being faced to the more philosophical and legal 
questions driving die responses. 

Ms. Merchant began by referring to the cyclical nature 
of things. "In the '60s, race was not supposed to matter/* she 
said. "It was character, not skin color, that was supposed to be 
the issue. Yet, here it is the M 
'90s, and race still matters.*' 
She posed some frequently 
asked questionsand responded 
to many as she spoke. "How 
do we talk about race, culture, 
ethnicity, and disadvantaged 
and disabled? Who do we talk 
to? Do we talk to members of the majority population about 
changing their practices, or do v;e talk to members of the non- 
majority population about bow to relate? What do we change, if 
we could change things? How do we raise the issue of race and 
not create tensions? Is it politically correct for people of the 
majority culture to be upfront in dealing with the issuer 

VVbendiscutsingcultural diversity, Ms. Merchantstated 
that we are not dear about definitions or parameters for defining 
culturally diverse or disabled populations. She asked, "When 
you discuss the disadvantaged, do you include all African- 
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American or Hispanic students who may be economically or 
soctoeconomically disadvantaged, T M who are achieving at 
appropriate levels?** She observed that this was not the only 
variable to affect or cloud the view of issues of diversity and 
disabilities. She asked the audience to consider the components 
of diversity that make up a particular population. She questioned 
if (he definition should vary from State to State, district to 
district, and community to community. 

Most important fo. educators, and apart torn the con- 
siderations above, are the variables of subcultures, sex, and 
ethnicity impacting the approaches being used to teach. Ms. 
Merchant gave as an example the differences in the successful 
approaches a teacher would use to teach a White male with a 
disability and those be or she might use to teach an African- 
American female with a disability. 

These remarks flowed naturally into issues of 
o verrepfesen tatkm and misplacement of African- American and 
limited English speaking students (LEPs) in special education. 
Ms. Merchant slated that students have been placed into classes 
for the retarded or the emotionally disturbed simply because of 
their deficiency in speaking English. When this is done, she felt, 
they are deprived of their peers and they fall further behind, 

limiting their ability to transi- 
tion flan special education into 
regular education. 

Questions were then raised 
related to the issue of what 
States can do to correct mis* 
takes of placement or to pro* 
vide services. There are issues 
of resources, strategies, and the State's role, effort, and oomr-at* 
mem Ms. Mercham also addressed the issue of overrepresentatkxi 
and incorrect placement of minorities, "Is this the result of 
discrimination or of culturally-biased assessments?" "Why 
aren't we testing English deficient students in their primary 
language ani seeing how they compare with their language- 
similar peers? 1 If the latter were done, it mightbemore clear that 
schools need lo address language education and culture instead 
of special education. 

Ms. Merchant discussed the issue of ownership. She 
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remitted the audience that people move more quickly u< an issue if they have ownership of it As a nation, she said, we must realize 
that the issues of adequate resources, discrimination, and diversity are not the issues of public education only; they are our issues 
and we all have responsibility. They are national issues, and some are social issues of the non-majority and majority cultures. The 
State agency, as well as the educational agencies and teachers, need to define their roles in order to have an impact on the issue. The 
audience wr s reminded that the most important goal is that schools provide children with die opportunity to realize theire potential. 

Issues of urban education were also discussed, Ms, Merchant stated that funding inequities can be documented and seen 
in the physical resources more easil y than the academic resources, but both are there as seen by testing results . She raised the question, 
" Will school performance be limited for poor urban and rural areas as long as other socioeconomic issues are not addressed?" There 
is a need to convince affluent suburbanites to care about the inner city find rural schools. While magnet schools have helped, the 
issue of non-magnet schools remains. 

In this era of reform* Mi. Merchant staled that to address diversity, a family and community focus is required, and both 
need to be supported. Access ai 1 opportunity are based on outcomes. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are not the sum of education 
today — there it work. Work is Jn essential element of student success. A summary of her list of effective strategies included: 

• strong parent/family/community involvement; 

• an outcomes-based perspective; 

• addressing diversity as more than a single issue; 

• defining population* and their roles; and 

• constant retooling of service provider*. 

Ms. Merchant reminded the audience thai if we could view all students with no cultural biases and formulate strategies on 
that basis, not penalizing studenti for their parents ' itatut* we »ould without doubtcreateacnore supportive delivery system. Schools 
and school hours would be different ; they would be re iponti ve lo the needs of the communities. We would have workable strategies 
for achieving outcomes and for promoting the realization of all children's potential. 
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Varna N. Morrow 

Verna N. Morrow is currently Teacher Supervisor at 
San Simim Elementary School in Sells, Arizona. She supervises 
35 teachers and aides and is responsible for scheduling, evalu- 
ation, curriculum, discipline, 
and staff nauiizg. She has 
worked fa the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) system for 24 
years, ti^ht* xervedas presi- 
dent of a parent committee for 
children with disabilities, on 
the BIA Parent Advisory Conn* 
cU for Special Exiucatbn, and on (he Pa rent Advisory Council for 
the State of Arizona. She has three children, one of whom has a 
disability. Ms. Morrow received her master* t decree it Foun- 
dations of Education from the University of Arizona. 
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Ms. Morrow began her remarks by reflecting upon her 
first years in the Bureau of Indian Afh&s (in 1970) and then upon 
a position she took six years later Administering the services 
provided to children with disabilities. **At thai time," she md. 
"I never thought I would be involved in special education. I 

never thought I would be the 
parent of a child with special 
needs. Having a child with 
disabilities has' made a differ- 
ence in my interest in special 
education." She is pleased to 
see bow far the system has 
come since its early days, but 
is aware that there are many changes yet to come. 

Ms. Morrow reflected upon the many differences that 
exist between states, communities, and cultures. Even within 
one culture, there are often differences, she noted and felt it is 
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important to be avure that these exist. A key factor to under- 
standing these differences and providing appropriate services lo 
children with special needs M is parental involvement," Ms. 
Morrow said. M You must get parents involved, especially if you 
live in an isolated area where the communities are separate and 
there are problems with transportation .** 

Starting in the late 1970s, she went on to relate, children 
in BIA schools were mainstreamed into regular classes. This was 
a positive experience, she felt, because "it created the occasion 
for teachers and special education, parents, and others to work 
together on an ongoing basis ... Through a combination of 



training, using consultants, having classes in mainstreaming, 
and so on, the teachers felt more comfortable with inclusion and 
were better prepared to make the child with a disability more 
comfortable.** 

Thus, being aware of and sensitive to students* differ- 
ent cultures, training teachers in how to include children with 
disabilities in regular classrooms, and building a Strong collabo- 
ration between the various participants in the process — regular 
education, special education, parents, and others — are key 
factors in making inclusion work. 



Hugo Galindo, PhJX 

Hugo C Galindo is cumntiy Director of one of four 
Centers for Special Education in the Washington, DC public 
school system. As suck he 
serves 40 schools and is 
charged with oversight of ail 
facets of special education ser- 
vices* including evaluation and 
assessment of students re- 
fined* placement of students 
with disabilities into appropriate programs, development and 
evaluation of programs, and supervision of all personnel. He 
has also served as the Executive Assistant for the Division of 
Special Education, with responsibility for city-wide programs 
for over 7,000 non-English speaking students. 

Dr. Galindo began by addressii > the process used to 
refer students for special education screening. "It seems the 



"...English language deficiency 
is not an issue you simply... refer 
for special education... " 



whole educatf onal system promotes referrals,** he said, describ- 
ing how in six years he completed over 700 evaluations of 
children referred to special education. This number, he felt* is 
representative of the over-referral of children into the special 

education trade. For example, 
52% of DC students referred to 
special education were found 
to be eligible, while the other 
48% of the referrals were found 
to be unnecessary. "Think of 
the costs to the educational 
system for the wasted time, money, and energy to evaluate the 
referrals,** Dr. Galindo said. 

Dr. Galindo was especially concerned about students 
who were limited English speaking. One teacher, he related, 
referred 14 students in one year — all of whom were language 
deficient in English. "This is not an issue you simply push onto 
someone else." He challenged participants to "lock at your own 
staff. How many culturally diverse ~taff members are there?*' 



Reginald Jones, Ph.D. 

Reginald Jones is a Distinguished Professor of Psychology and Special Education, and Chair of the Department of 
Psychology at Hampton University. He is also Director of the Center for Minority Special Education* which provides technical 
assistance to historically black colleges and universities (HCBUs) and other institutions of higher education having 25 percent or 
greater minority enrollment. Dr. Jones is currently preparing for publication the three-volume Advances in Black Psychology and 
The Handbook of Tests and Measurements for Black Populations. 

Dr. Jones provided an overview of the activities of the Center for Minority Special Education (CMSE), which include 
providing outreach to historically Black colleges and universities (HCBU) and other minority institutions to assist them in obtaining 
funding under Parts C, E, F, and G of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. CMSE's mission is two-fold; 

• To increase the institutional capacity of participating instto' ions so that they may contribute to the professional 
knowledge base and enrich the field through research or tr etiological developments; and 

• To increase participating institutions' capacity to compete for funds, primarily from Federal funding agencies but 
also from the private sector. 

"We must ask ourselves several questions," Dr. Jones said. "Why are these minority institutions having problems 
competing for funds? What are the impediments to grant making and grant seeding? Why are these institutions having difficulty 
in these areas?*' 

According to Dr. Jones, the Center looks critical ly at each institution to identify the answers to these questions. Some factors 
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that have been round to impede minority institutions from 
pursuing Federal and private funding are the constraints upon the 
professors, who are the chief proposal writers; constraints in- 
clude: 

• teaching loads of professors; 

• committee obligations; 

• professional isolation (i.e., some professors do not 
have the time or setting to interact with their 
colleagues); 



college resource 
administrators lack 
awareness of grant 
activities; 

lack of release time for 
adequately reading the 
Request for Proposal 
(RFP). assembling a 
dedicated writing 
team, researching and 
composing the text, 
and turning the proposal in before the deadline; 
limited budget for support services (e.g., basic 
supplies, photocopying and Gut charges, tele- 
phone); 

lack of doctoral and masters students to research 
and write materials; 



"...CMSE's mission is ... to increase 
the capacity of... minority institutions 

so that they may contribute to 
.„ and enrich the field ...and to increase 
participating institutions 9 ability 
to compete br funds ..." 



• institutional bureaucracy that requires certain 
signatures on proposals; 

• general apathy toward the grant- writing process, 
which is well known as a stressful, intense, and 
lengthy process. 

There also appears to be a need for additional commu- 
nication between Suites and minority institutions. Dr. Jones 
indicated. States need to let institutions know of services (e,g„ 

technical assistance on grants) 
available from OSEP. There 
are information workshops and 
proposal writing workshops 
that go unnoticed 

Dr. Jones pointed out, bow- 
ever. that "there is more to 
writing than just production 
skills. There needs to be a 
concept, an idea of what you 
want to do and how you would 
doit'* Information workshop* 
help to "bring out a person's ideas.** A by-product of the 
workshops, Dr. Jones said, is that they allow OSEP to identify 
potential grant reviewers. "Grant review experience isawooder- 
ful thing to have, especially when preparing for your own turn at 
grant writing/* 



Diane E. Powell, PhJ>. 

Diane E. Powell is the Director of Project DAIS, Y. in 
the Early Childhood Programs Branch in the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools. She is also responsible for the coordination 
of transition and integration programs for young children with 
disabilities who receive edu- tt 
cation progra mming within the 
least restrictive environment. 
Dr. Powell has sersed as the 
State Specialist Ur the area of 
BehavioralandEmotionalDis- 
orders, and is the firmer coor- 
dinator of Programs fir the 
Seriously Emotionally Disturbed in the Montgomery County 
Public Schools. She holds a Doctoral Degree from American 
University in the area of Emotional Disturbances and Learning 
Disabilities. 

Dr. Powell addressed bow educational reforms might 
be furthered in our schools, She began by asking, "Who are our 
primary customers?*' and by answering. "Children and fami- 
lies.** To serve the needs of children and families. Dr. Powell 
stated that "we need to engage in intense efforts for teaching 
training, with a broad-based practical component. Everyone 
must see themselves as a stakeholder.** Teachers that are not 



. Everyone must see themselves as a 
stakeholder... schools need to initiate 
capacity building and involve staff in 
ownership of the positive.. " 



willing to involve themselves in training, in educational reform, 
and in the discussions taking place around these issues need to 
leave teaching, she felt. Outcomes for children, the primary 
customers, have not been effectively measured in recent years, 
and the standards used to measure the outcomes have not 
reflected "the changing needs of the primary customer.** 

School-based management 
is an important component of 
change. "Schools will have to 
have something to say about 
the essential curriculum to be 
delivered to children, as well 
as identify what reasonable ac- 
commodations are needed.** 
Dr. Powell stated. To solve the difficulties children are having, 
and lo address their individual differences, schools need to 
initiate capacity building and involve staff in "ownership of the 
positive/* She jgested strategies to bring this about: 

• Mandating training on reflective and effective 
practice, in order to provide "responsive educa- 
tion;** 

• Promoting a "delight the customer** perspective; 

• Measuring student outcome performance; 

• Varying use of time* so that there is flexibility in 
how instructional time is used to address indi- 
vidual student differences; 
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• Moving this agenda to the building level in at least 25 schools (i.e., site-based responsibility/management); 

• Having staff identify what they need to provide a fully inclusive education to children* and then supporting them in 
that endeavor; and 

• Promoting "stakeholder" perspectives, so that everyone is involved who has an interest in the environment where 
children are educated. 



Presentation of Technical Assistance and Dissemination of Questionnaire Results 

Richard Home, Ed.D. 
Debra Price-Ellingstad 

Richard Home is currently the Deputy Director of the National Information Center for Children and Youth with Disabilities 
(NICHCY) and serves on several research and evaluation projects at the Academy for Educational Development 

Debra Price-Ellingstad is Assistant Director of the Federal Resource Center (FRO and has served as Project Director 
on several disability-related projects. 

The Office of Special Education Programs believes strongly in the importance of its TA and Dissemination projects. They 
are essential to promoting OSEP's priorities, especially in working with families and in increasing State capacity to work with local 
education agencies and communities to provide services and opportunities for children and youth with disabilities. OSEP would 
like to see these projects pursue greater coordination among themselves in terms of: 

• activities 

• publications and the selection of topics 

• electronic communication and linkages 

• information and materials sharing. 

OSEP would also like to help facilitate the flow of information from these projects to the local level — to administrators, teachers, 
related service providers, parents, and consumers. 

To assist OSEP in its efforts, two questionnaires were developed: ( 1 ) The OSEP Technical Assistance and Dissemination 
Questionnaire; ahd (2) the SEA Technical Assistance and Dissemination Systems Questionnaire. The TA & Dissemination 
Conference Planning Team assisted in the development of both instruments. 

The purpose of the first questionnaire was to help the Federal Resource Center (FRC) develop a strategic plan from which 
future TA & Dissemination conferences would be developed. Information from this survey will ensure that future conferences 
directly address the needs of the entire OSEP TA and Dissemination Network. Questionnaires were mailed to 25 OSEPTA & D 
projects. Twenty-two (88%) of those projects responded. Richard Home presented the results of this questionnaire to conference 
participants. Data tables from his presentation can be found in Appendix D. 

The purpose of the second questionnaire was to belpOSEP and the OSEPTA & D projects: •(]) understand how technical 
assistance and information are provided at the State and local levels; and *(2) identify the mechanisms that are currently in place 
that could be used to get Information into the hands of local practitioners. These questionnaires were disseminated to each of the 
Regional Resource Centers and, through them, to the States. Forty-seven (94%) ofthe States responded to this questionnaire. Debra 
Price-Eltingstad presented the results of this questionnaire. Data tables from her presentation are included in Appendix E. 

Systems Change from a Policy Perspective 
Ray C. Rist, Ph.D, 

Ray C Rist is currently the Director of the Center for Policy Studies, School of Education and Human Development, at 
the George Washington University. He is also the Director of the Teaching Case Studies Program at the U.S. General Accounting 
Office in Washington. DC and for the past five years has been the Director of the General Government Division at the same 
institution. Dr. Rist is currently editing a book series on Comparative Policy Analysis. 

Dr. Rist discussed the nature and relationship of policy analysis and systemic change. He stated that "policy making is 
cyclical in nature and thus requires specific policy tools" One of those tools is information. While there is certainly a glut of 
infonnatk>navallabte,muchofttknrt u lf you don't understand 

information needs in juxtaposition to the policy cycle" Dr. Rist stated, "then it's very tough going. If you want quality results in 
a situation* then you must address the information's usefulness. What it needed by whom and when?" He suggested that TA 
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"...What is the 
problem? 
needs to be 
answered thvugh 
analysis and 
definition, not 
ready•aim-firc../ , 



"...the problem 
doesn't standstill 
whenapolicy 
response is defined 
...if no one 
continues to monitor 
the problem 
...it's one of the 
riskiest and surest 
ways to fail.. 99 



providers need to know tbeir customers and where they, as providers, are in the policy cycle. 

Dr. Rist described the policy cycle as having three phases: formulation, implementation, 
and assessment of outcomes. "Each impacts upon the information being produced and on the 
strategies for dissemination." 

Formulation. This is the phase where pressure builds on the system or political apparatus, 
and some need has to be met. During the formulation phase, the question of "What is the problem?" 
needs to be answered through problem analysis and definition, not through a "ready-aim-fire 
mentality." That mentality, Dr. Rist said, "is not likely to achieve steady outcomes for a long period 
of time." Rather, formulation needs to take into account the situation, the political process, and 
soon. 

The manner in which causal linkages are defined often suggests an approach that may 
solve the problem. For example, if A causes B, then "you know how to respond to B and possibly 
take care of A. But if A causes C, and you have no idea what happens during B, then this creates 
a greater chance of mistakes." Thus. Dr. Rist stated, "we need to have a systematic understanding 
of the problem we face." It is also useful to learn from the approaches others have taken to solving 
similar problems. What were their causal linkages? How successful were their approaches to 
solving the problem? Learning from the experiences of others is important, because "we are all 
public stewards," Dr. Rist said, "using public monies, using information to maximize desired 
outcomes. Not using the best available information is a misuse of this stewardship." 

The formulation phase needs, then, to work on policy positions and their consequences, 
Problems may be framed differently according to the causal models and definitions that are used, 
and this provides people with more than one choice. 

Implementation. There is. Dr. Rist said, one very important area of overlap between 
formulation and implementation. He described how a problem can grow worse over time, leading 
to pressure on the political system until a point is reached where the system must respond. "What 
often happens then is a tremendous vulnerability as money flows to work on the problem. When 
we get money to do something about the problem, we no longer study it." This is dangerous, 
because "the problem doesn't stand still when a policy response is defined; the problem is still 
there." The question then becomes, "What is the problem now?" 

Thus, it is important to track the problem . It may drop off, ievel off, increase at the same 
rate, or skyrocket If no one continues to monitor the problem, Dr. Rist pointed out, "then what 
are you actually working on? You must be very careful abou t this, it' s one of the riskiest and surest 
ways to fail in the long run." 

The TA provider may presume to "know" what the problem Is, but, in truth, the problem 
is always subject to further questions and scrutiny. "Stay close to the nature of the problem," Dr. 
Rist suggested. "Most issues now are occurring at an accelerated pace." 

Assessment of Outcomes. A part of assessing outcomes is accountability. Dr. Rist 
suggested several questions that organizations can use to measure their performance, including: 
What has to be done? What are we doing? What are the measurements and criteria to effectively 
assess what we* ve done? At this point, what have we teamed? Is the organization learning? And, 
ofcourse,hesald,"YoustiUmustfocusan^ Sustained change 

is not guaranteed. 'There are new things to be learned." 

Dr. Rist then focused upon policy tools, because he felt that "we are very weak 
conceptually in our understanding of policy tools." Examples of policy tools include: regulatory 
tools, taxes, direct service, privatization, tax credits, and loan guarantees. He remarked that "there 
is a trend of using three tools repeatedly, rather than the other IS or so that are out there." There 
is also a multitude of examples of people or organizations using what be called a "misplaced policy 
tool." "Choosing a convenient policy tool versus ones that are robust and effective is not usually 
in our best interest, especially if the easy ones have been shown to be ineffective." But how does 
one tell the differences? A tool should be examined for its costs in terms of time, effort, labor, and 
money. 

"This is not simply a conceptual issue," Dr. Rist stated. 'There are real choices that have 
to be made, and you must understand why you are making them, how they are to be implemented, 
and what outcomes are anticipated. High performance necessitates attention." 



A bibliography of recommended readings Is found in Appendix F . 
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Creating Linkages 

Robert Michael Stonehill, Ph.D. 



Robert Stonchill is currently the Director of the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center (ERIC), the network of 
clearinghouses and support services that produces the world*s 
largest education database. He has also served as the Acting 
Division Director in the Office of Planning, Budget and Evalu- 
ation (OPBE) at the U.S. Department of Education, where he 
was responsible for national evaluations of elementary and 
secondary education programs. While at OPBE % he established 
a national network of technical assistance centers. 

Dr. Stonehill began by staling that H in order to create 
effective linkages, there must be real purpotesfor them." TA&D 
groups, he said* often work to retrofit their projecti to an 
administration's theme at the time. Words cui be hollow when 
there is no reason behind the 
words. 

Focusing on the cur* 
rent favorites of collaboration 
and coordination, Dr. Stonehill 
pointed out that "you have to 
have a reason to collaborate 
and coordinate. ForcoHahora- 
Uon and coordination to work , 
there mutt a commonality of 
purpose, mission, and git*]*." 
Then there is a range or sttatr- 
gies and goals that become vi- 
able and can benefit all part- 
ners In the collaboration. It In 
important, bowevci. to look at 
organizational arrangements, which can either impede or sup- 
port change, products, services, and future directions. The 
organization needs to have a foundation where "linkages and 
coordination are possible, and where linkages are understood." 

To establish linkages, then , it Is important to understand 
what implicit and explicit factors cause collaboration and com- 
munication among entities. Dr. Stonehill provided several 
examples where linkages are difficult, including the National 
Research Centers and the regional labs. The 25 National Re- 
search Centers, he said, are mandated to have unique, not 
overlapping, missions. How then can linkages and communica- 
tion be fostered? The regional labs, in their turn, serve different 
regions, but have similar missions. Yet they are not really set up 
to be an organization, because each has a separate board of 
governors and are conditioned and attentive to the policy direc- 
tions and needs of the SEAs with whom they work. 

ERIC, he said, has a particular kind of organizational 
arrangement The different organizations in the ERIC network 
are "partners" with their own clientele, purposes, and soon, but 
they maintain linkages 'hat permit diem to use the information 
products and materials of the partners and stay in touch. Orga- 



nizations outside of ERIC can also collaborate with ERIC, 
through acquiring materials, preparing abstracts, and using ERIC 
to store and maintain their materials and make them accessible 
to users. 

Dr. Stonehill suggested that organizations ask them- 
selves, - What outside organization produce materials that would 
be most valuable to our own constituents?" The answer to this 
question indicates fertile ground for collaboration. It is also 
valuable for organizations to examine "what mechanisms can be 
brought to bear to keep clients and potential clients aware of who 
you are and what you do. How can you make it easy for them to 
approach you?" 

Products and services that can foster linkages include: 
databases, bibliographic information, full text collections, les- 
son plans, legislation, and col- 
lections of readily accessible 
materials, such as summaries 
of recent research trends and 
exemplary programs. 

ERIC isoffering anew ser- 
vice of electronic connectiv- 
ity, Dr. Stonehill told partici- 
pants, It is called AskERIC 
and has a guaranteed 48-hour 
turnaround time. Thousands 
of questions in the last two 
years have le^ to new ERIC 
ser ices, such as several thou- 
sand available lesson plans, 
prepackaged literature reviews, 
andmore. "If you build it," Dr. Stonehill said, "they will come." 

Providing users with access to your information re- 
quires examining diversified mechanisms. "Mailing lists, news- 
letters, Internet, and 800 numbers" were examples Dr. Stonehill 
gave of how public access has skyrocketed. 'The worst that can 
happen is that you get overwhelmed and drown in your own 
success." 

Dr. Stonehill also projected into the future and related 
someofERIC'splansformeetingcustomers* information needs. 
The availability of the ERIC database and selected materials on 
low-cost CD-ROMs is one example. Another is the idea of using 
new Internet tools such as Mosaic World-wide Web. Mosaic 
uses "hypertext as an organizing principle," which means that 
information on similar topics can be linked. About 400 univer- 
sities are currently doing this, Dr. Stonehill said. "So, for 
example, if you wanted to find out about inclusion, there would 
be an organizational logic to finding your way from one source 
or element of information to another without having to change 
placesor databases." Mosaic is free, can be downloaded from the 
Internet (TCPIP connection required), and can help individuals 
and organizations gain access to information around the world. 



Products and services that can 
foster linkages include: databases, 

biblbgraphic information, 
fidl text collections, lesson plans, 
legislation, and cottectbns of 
twdify accessible materials, such as 
summaries of recent research trends 
and exemplary programs, 
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Closing Statements 



Dawn Hunter, Ph.D. 

Dr. Hunter began by noting that the participants bad just chip away at the small ones. This should be done with the 

taken a real hard look at systemic change and observed that M the realization that seeing changes in the larger issues will take a long 

roles of the TA providers are changing. We have additional high time. She further cautioned that "there needs to be a recognition 

pressures from oe political arena to produce results; but what is at the Federal level that the demand is not for temporary instant 

critical for us is the need to try to work smarter at technical impact Rather, there should be a focus on the importance for 

assistance and information dissemination, not necessarily harder providing long-term, sustainable changes that will be reflective 

atit" Dr. Hunter stressed the need for finding effective methods ofthe evolving changes in education." OSEP needs to take the 

to deliver both information and products. She highlighted i we initiative in helping the TA users reframe the questions that 

message from an earlier segment of the conference [see Ray C. States currently pose. Dr. Hunter explained that **TA and 

Rist presentation] and said that M we need to get tougher in the dissemination providers should be proactive in helping States to 

planning and design of technical assistance. We have to reach an rethink and articulate questions, so that the information being 

understanding of when we simply need to quit a conventional, provided in the end is actually worth something to the States/* 

yet ineffective approach. We have to learn that it is okay to try She suggested that, in time, the TA projects" roles should alter 

something new, something different in an attempt to arrive at the from being providers of solutions to the States to perhaps being 

desired outcomes.** Dr. Hunter felt that OSEP had a responsibU- facilitators of change. 

ity to support iu technical assistance providers when the decision Dr. Hunter concluded by thanking all the participants 

to depart from the conventional runs into a political wall. for their involvement in what she ~ lied M a very energizing 

Dr. Hunter reminded the audience that, with technical conference** and thanked the staff of the Federal Resource 

assistance and dissemination projects, there is a need to get past Center for the time and effort they had expended in coordinating 

the comfort level and investigate new strategies for accomplish- and arranging the fourth annual conference, 
ing tasks. Projects* efforts should address the larger issues, not 

Appendix A 

The Office of Special Education Programs 
Fourth Annual Technical Assistance and Dissemination Conference 



AGENDA 



THURSDAY. JANUARY 27 



1:00 - 1:10 WELCOME 

Carol VaWivieso-FRC 

1:10 - 1:20 OVERVIEW OF THE CONFERENCE 

Nancy Safer - OSEP 

1:20- 1:50 CONTEXT FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND DISSEMINATION: GOALS 2000, 

THE REAUTHORIZATION OF ESEA, SCHOOL TO WORK, & IDEA 
Patricia Guard -OSEP 

1:50 - 2:05 QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 

2:05 - 3: 10 INCLUSION/LRE - CHANGING SYSTEMS TO INCLUDE STUDENTS WITH 

DISABILITIES 
Luanna Meyer 

3:10 - 3:25 Break 

3:25 - 4:25 SMALL GROUP BREAK-OUTS 

4:25 - 5:00 SMALL GROUP REPORTS 



/ 
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FRIDAY. JANUARY 28 

8:30 - 9:25 

9:25 • 10:35 

!0:35 - 10:50 
10:50 - 11:50 
11:50 - 12:30 
12:30 • 1:30 
1:30 • 2:15 

2:15 * 3:05 

3:05 - 3:20 

3:20 • 4:30 

4:30 - 5:00 

5:00 - 7:00 



OSEP'S VISION FOR T A & DISSEMINATION IN A TIME OF REFORM AND 

RESTRUCTURING 
Thomas Heliir - OSEP 

CHANGING SYSTEMS TO PROMOTE SCHOOL COMPLETION AND TRANSITION 

TO SUCCESSFUL ADULT OUTCOMES 
David Johnson 

Break 

SMALL GROUP BREAKOUTS 
SMALL GROUP REPORTS 
Lunch 

OVERVIEW: CHANGING SYSTEMS TO ADDRESS THE NEEDS OF DIVERSE 

STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES AND THEIR FAMILIES 
Debca Merchant 

PANEL STRATEGIES: CHANGING SYSTEMS TO ADDRESS THE NEEDS OF 

DIVERSE STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES AND THEIR FAMILIES 
Moderator: Carol Valdivieso • FRC 

Panel Members: Hugo Galindo, Reginald Jones, Verna Morrow, Diane Powell 
Break 

PANEL STRATEGIES (continued) 
POSTER SESSION SET UP 
POSTER DISPLAYS AND SOCIAL 



SATURDAY. JANUARY 29 
8:30 • 9:00 

9:00 - 10:00 

10:05 -11:00 

11:00 • 11:15 

11:15 ■• 12:00 

12:00 - 12:40 

12:40 • 1:00 



PRESENTATION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND DISSEMINATION 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
Debra Price-Ellingsiad • FRC; Richard L. Home • NICHCY 

SYSTEMS CHANGE FROM A POLICY PERSPECTIVE 
Ray Rist 

CREATING LINKAGES 
Robert Stonehill 

Break 

SMALL GROUP BREAK-OUTS 

SMALL GROUP REPORTS 

WRAP UP 

Dawn Hunter • OSEP 
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Liken Abeam, Ph.D. 
Senior Policy Analyst 

National Association of State Directors of Special Education • 
Project Focum 

1800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320 
Alexandria. V A 22314 
Tel: (703) 519-3800 
TOD: (703) 519-7008 
Fax: (703)519-3808 
SpecialNel: NASDSE 

George Ayets, Ed D. 
Executive Director 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 
Tel: (703)620-3660 
Fax: (703)264-9497 

Mr. David Baratz 
Research Associate 
The Chesapeake Institute 
2030 M Street N.W., Suite 810 
Washington. DC 20036 
Tel: 002)785-9360 
Fax: (202) 785-0664 

Ms. Vickie Ban- 
Assistant Director 
HEATH Resource Center 
One Dupont Circle N.W., Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20036 
Tel: (202) 939-9320 
TDD: (202)939-9320 
Fax:(202)833-4760 
Toll free: (800)544-3284 
Internet: Heath@ace.nche.edu 



Edith E. Bcatty, Ed.D. 
Director 

Northeast Regional Resource Center (NERRC) 

Trinity College of Vermont 

208 Colchester Avenue 

Burlington, VT 05401 

Tel: (802)658-5036 

TDD: (802)860-1428 

Fax:(802)658-7435 

Internet: NERRC0delphi.com 

SpecialNel: NERRC 

Ms. Pat Blake 
Associate Director 

Technical Assistance for Parent Program* O'APP) 

Federation for Children with Special Need* 

95 Berkeley Street, Suite 104 

Boston, MA 02116 

Tel: (617) 482-2915 

Fax: -617) 695-2939 

Toll free: (800)331-0688 

Ms. Phyllis Blaunstein 
Deputy Director 

Assessing & Using the Professional Knowledge Base to 

Educate Children with ADD 

The Chesapeake Institute 

2030 M Street N.W., Suite 8 10 

Washington, DC 20036 

Tel: (202) 785-9360 

Fax:(202)785-0664 

Marsha L. Brauen, Ph.D. 
Project Director 

Technical Assistance in Data Analysis, Evaluation, and 
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Appendix C 
RESULTS OF SMALL GROUP ACTIVITIES 



Systems Change - Inclusion 

Components of successful systems change: 
GROUP ONE 

• Client directed, I.e. local system ft teacher driven. 

• Needs to be a whole system effort. 

• Emphasis on services rather than placement 

• Includes training. 

• Support from top; buy in at bottom. 

• Tied to whole -i.e. total reform effort 

• Need to address unions* I.e.; obstacles. 

• New roles for parents. 

• Promote real-life - challenge is to get into the 
tough situations. 

• Research for/from practice. 

• Reflects demographic diversity. 

• Full commitment - top support. 

• Take beginners - the real challenges. 

• Choice of what to commit to - flexibility. 

• Incentives ft sanctions. 

• Allowance for time; change is a process over time. 

• Client involvement in design of model. 

• On-site TA support available. 

' Commitment to finding/making time for coopera- 
tive planning. 

• State ownership; development of various levels of 
partnership. 

• Changing practice at IHE level. 

• Changing roles of SEAs, regional ft local levels. 

• As roles change* need to work out the details 
resulting, (e.g. tenure). 

• Need to leave our baggage behind- recondition 
how we think /talk. 

• Change means change for everyone. 

• Willingness to self-evaluate; acknowledge what is 
not working; recognize and acknowledge mistakes. 

• Build on success. 

• Very Sensitive to community characteristics and 
dynamics. 

• Change occurs when peers influence peers. 

• Involve all elements/stakeholders-individuals who 
might be involved. 

• Biggest challenge is behavior - aggressive behav- 
ior. 



Implications for TA A Dissemination: 

• Meed to reach other audiences in education. 

• Link to other TA networks. 

• Need to link with audiences outside education. 

• Need to begin to talk about system-wide changes/ 
case studies. 

• Need to define the audiences - targeted informa- 
tion dissemination. 

• Need to expand the ways we share information in 
order to assure we are reaching families, business 
and other audiences • be creative - use 

non traditional mechanisms/ways. 

• Need to spend time to tianslate the question to 
assure we are getting to the real issue that needs to 
be addressed. 

• Need to get more client involvement in deciding/ 
denning need ft delivery mechanisms. 

• Incorporate the components of system change - - 
what we know about the change process - into the 
way we appro^h day to day efforts to solve 
problems with our clients « incorporate into our 
dialogue ft problem solving. 

• Keep everything grounded toward impact on 
children* families* community and schools • 
accountability to individual needs. 

• Need new methodologies in service delivery* in 
research* in measuring effectiveness. 

• Change in curriculum and instruction at university 
level, 

• Change in certification. 

• Collect vignettes about children and families and 
frame impact in terms of vignettes. 

• Move away from using labels and substitute more 
descriptions of individuals and their characteris- 
tics. 

• Re-think how we distribute and award funds (e.g, 
proposal review, state awards). 

• Use peer review as opposed to competitive models. 

• The TA ft D system needs to stay abreast more 
effectively/ efficiently/quickly . 



GROUP TWO 

• Joint ownership of "system problem" by aU 
(parents, teachers, administrators). 
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• Adjusting to new circumstances by "other sys- 
tems" (eg., IHEs). 

• Top down support.. .bottom up implementation. 

• Willingness to challenge sacred wisdom. 

• Having a vision and having a commitment. 

• Increased flexibility in general education to try 
other structural arrangements, collaborative 
models of planning, cooperative learning, grouping 
approaches, etc. 

• Looking at research through a practical lens. 

• Variety of opportunities and strategies for retrain- 
ing (tailored to individual needs). 

• Insistence on commitment of time for the "task 
group*' working on change. 

• Task groups, release time, etc. - identified condi- 
tions necessary to make systems change work. 

• Sharing (vision, structural arrangements, time, 
resources) across subsystems. 

• Understanding that not all stakeholders are at the 
same point in readiness to change; understanding 
attitudes. 

• Project/support personnel with real experience in 
the settings. 

• Established criteria and willingness to break off 
when they aren't met. 

• Sufficient time to prepare (a year) with planning 
team, teachers/building, parents of special educa- 
tion and general education kids. 

• Materials, user friendly, geared to particular 
audiences. 

• Site visit opportunities • to show that it can be 
done - within reasonable distances. 

• Diverse population districts as models - "picking 
some harder places to work". 

• Willingness to work on problems. 

• "Systems change" directed, in the end, to 
benefitting all children. 

• Empowerment - only way to make "bottom up 
implementation" work is to empower teachers. 

• "All really does mean all"— change sites really got 
to this understanding. 

• "Prpfect with TA/consuttant support in the SEA 
working with districts" - this may be a nascent 
"State system of TA". 

• Need something in place "after the project is gone" 
(buddy systems, TA systems, new functions for 
SEA/BOCES staff, etc.). 

Implications for TA A Dissemination: 

• Oct together list of model projects/sites that people 
can visit— to see inclusion "practices" In place. 

• Need is probably greater at the middle school and 
high school level. 



• Need to help people understand how to evaluate 
programs; to help local districts figure out "when 
will we know when we ore making progress?" 

• These "20 or so components" may suggest a 
template for setting, creating, guiding, document- 
ing standards (at least in individual case). 

• New roles for TA providers • facilitating more 
collaboration by a broader range of stakeholders: 

• Involvement in some specific topics, issues— eg. 
assessment and new "world class" standards. 

• Need to be able to capture what's working in the 
scores of projects working on pieces of systems 
change. 

• "New customers" - out of just special education 
and into general education, consumer, etc. 

• "Tailor products to specific audiences" teg, public, 
principals, business leaders, etc.). 

• Figure out how to not overwhelm peopTe with 
information (eg. NICHCY & Extension Ser- 
vices). 

• Longer-range perspective on change than we are 
used to operating in, 

• Figure out how to make it easier, cleaner for 
people to ask their questions • safe environment/ 
support. 

• Create readiness for change by probing, helping to 
clarify/guide questions, 

• Figure out with States what it would mean to have 
a State TA/D system that support systems change 
in LEAs (links to other SEA functions). 

• Role of teacher training institutions • figure out 
how to involve them both to help and to influence 
perse rvice systems. 

• Inservice training - credit for certification, compe- 
tency focused, (require that "all staff read the 
CSPD plan"). 

• TA/D projects rote in teacher prep: 

1. CSPD planning/change. 

2. Link with IHES (building bridges to IHEs as 
"new customers". 

• Materials development. 

Summary: TA/D Providers must change too, e.g. ; 

• Information needs to be clear, easily accessible, 
and understandable to a broader range of "custom* 

CIS". 

• Get together information on what works. 

• Increased facilitation with variety of collaborators 
(general education, IHEs). 

• Define "leadership" for systems of TA/D (federal, 
state, etclevels). 
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Systems Change - Transition 



• Strong Commitment - bottom and top. 

• Grassroots has say. 

• Ownership. 

• Empowerment. 

• Shared vision. 

• Planning time. 

• Emphasis on logistics. 

• Total support of all students. 

• Creativity in new roles. 

• New perspective on parent involvement 

• Community involvement. 

• Early involvement through part H. 

Implications for TA 6l Dissemination: 

• Provide leadership and support. 

• Strategic panning assistance. 

• Less restrictive-more strategic coordination. 

• Provide information on: 

1. "Howtos". 

2. Subsidies. 

3. Models- linking models. 

4. Personnel and family. 

5. Trainings. 

• Provide information on community resources. 

• Help with processes to get information on fi- 
nances. 

• Address diverse schools/systems, not just easy 
ones. 

• Connecting with state resources (i.e. State maps- 
state specific information). 

• Should we be training personnel? Possible 
options: 

1 . Make videotapes of trainings for dissemination, 

2. Traln local level (grass roots) on bow to do 
strategic planning for their area, 

• Ask stakeholders what they need. 

• Identify impact at all levels, down to students. 

• Facilitate a process to develop a vision for each 
specific group. 

• Strong training of personnel. 

• Resources? What about finance. 

• Priority- School commitment determines alloca- 
tion, 

• Inclusive Resources - Should be part of school 
improvement and involve all aspects, 

• Administration should present inclusion as an 
option. 

• Allow for time to implement. 

• TA should match a group* s vision. 



GROUP ONE 

Points from David's presentation: 

• Follow-along/follow-up — outcome data to 
determine success. 

• Need for collaborative teams to effect systems 
change — need for commitment to change systems. 

• Need (SE A/LEA/others (communities) to effect 
change— collaborative meshing. 

• Must maintain a sense of humor. 

• Networking for common causes. 

• Transmission of information and data to adult 
service providers. 

• Shin happens— interagency cooperative agree- 
ments (formal papers) need to be implemented and 
can work. 

• Collaboration— difficulty of pulling agencies 
together— <o accomplish goals. 

• Optimistic that cooperation will occur. 

• Case management— systems in place to get 
Individuals to a point— but transition to adult life 
isn't accomplished. 

• Collaboration part— different agencies/efforts not 
connected. 

• Moving forward despite complications. 

• Transition may be a concept that is difficult for 
parents to grasp. 

• No way of sustaining/maintaining efforts we 4 ve 
started. 

• Connections to/with other regular education TA 
providers— to look beyond special education— eg. 
Chapter 1, compensatory education, bilingual. 

• How do we tie systems change efforts together to 
avoid duplication. 

• How do we get the huge amount of information 
out to the folks who need it. 

• No way of sustaining/maintaining efforts we 1 ve 
started. 

Implications for TA & Dissemination 
what we can do differently: 

• Practical linkages between projects— concrete/ 
absolute/practical— "actions that are do-able" — 
direction which is reality-based not concept based. 

• Promoting transition— include other TA providers 
work into our efforts. 

• How do we set the stage for families— early on 
(Part H)— so they expect/know about eventual 
transition of child in future, 
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• Research and evaluation-outcomes are predeter- 
mined—we need to know how to reach out- 
comes — which is process— we must change our 
evaluation methodology. 

• Our audiences will be much more inclusive. 

• We must give up— our trust that "tilings will work 
out M . 

• We must acquire new skills, 

• Connections to/with other regular education T A 
providers — to look beyond special education— eg. 

• Emphasis on Unking Information with TA to 
provide a more comprehensive set of services. 

• Shift In power between different parties involved 
in order to truly collaborate. 

• Shared/joint decision making between multiple 
nancies— from competitive to collaborative. 

• Funding may shift philosophy, 

• More pronounced leadership from OSEP, 

• More leadership from the field. 

Reflections: 

• Overwhelming— what do we do as service 
providers with Individual in field who don't have 
high levels of expertise In this area. 

• Changing attitudes— how to do this is quite 
perplexing, we approach day to day efforts to solve 

• Reaching out to other groups which we haven* t 
done In past— labor-intensive efforts, how can we 
collectively work together on simitar tasks? 

• Complexity and multiple systems and audiences— 
also economic and demographic variables. 

• How do we not miss important opportunities? 

• That is the impact of our work on this generation 
of students? 

• Issues of uncertainty— direction(s) will take. 

• Need for flexibility as we change— step beyond 
boundaries toward collaboration/cooperation, 

Priority focus for nest steps: 

• Link to School to Wo;* Transition— GOALS 
2000— special education and regular education 
must work together— regulations will be written 
soon. 

• Li; \ with existing efforts on transition. 

• Coordinated definitions of transition across RSA, 
NtDER, OSEP/DOE that drives TA ft dissemina- 
tion, research, evaluation, practice-once accom- 
plished, this could drive the direction ofRFPs 
released by the Federal Government 



GROUP TWO 

• Use of follow-up data U> track long-term efficacy 
of projects. 

• Getting clients involved in their own transition 
planning. 

• Linking tilings In school to student's goals/vision. 

• Don't base a transition program on an individual. 

• Create strategies for schools to connect with adult 
services providers in community —individualized 
to specific community. 

• Collaboration has to be articulated from state level. 

• Maintain ongoing communication among all 
entities at all levels. 

• Support over time— TA, fiscal. 

• Early and careful planning (12-14 years) including 
student, student's family and friends (life plan- 
ning). 

• Best Inservlce training is to advocate for another 
individual. 

• Follow the spirit of the law vs. the letter of the law. 

• Recognize urgency of issue vis a vis data we now 
have— also, appreciate what has been accom- 
plished. 

• Need to integrate all reform/innovation efforts. 

• Training— brood, dealing with reform, for every- 
one. 

• Create participatory processes to value parent Input 
(tends to be ad hoc where it's being done). 

• Have young people with disabilities, who have 
successes to share, provide training. 

• Need to streamline process to make it easier. 

• Find ways to Include families that are traditionally 
under-represented— use of natural groupings. 

• Letter of law is important, too— working for a 
mandate that requires certain behaviors. 

• Look at models outside of U.S. (eg., Germany and 
Japan), 



Implications for TA A Dissemination: 
what do we do differently? 

• TA providers actively engage with providers In 
other disciplines— Rehab, etc. (maybe conduct 
joint meetings, have forums, develop models). 

• Bring stakeholders in to participate In TA— require 
it as a condition of TA— Including evaluation. 

• As we Identify things that need to be done, make 
them conditions of services, And be willing to 
back out if not met. 

• Signing on for long-term TA, like interagency 
collaboration, when we know that's what it will 
take. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



• Find ways to better collect data and follow what happens to these kids. 

• Include Independent Living Centers in TA. 

• Educate each other and beyond (broaden the audience). 

• Proactively package information on funding streams, what Rehab providers, etc. 

• Use/package/synthesize mcdel demonstration projects. 

• Promote use of M APs or similar life planning process (P.F.P., etc.). 



GROUP THREE 

• Making specific agreements. 

• Need for collaboration. 

• Need to track results, document results, continually measure results/outcomes. 

• Interagency collaboration in linking to share records, KEPs, etc. 

• Need to understand context of systems change. 

Implications for TA 4 Dissemination: 

• Individualize on state by state basis. 

• Understand how to create change outside school system. 

• Need to work in different ways with outside— agencies, businesses. 

• Responsibility to provide families with information and help to manage their child's "case" and self-management for 
students. 

• Look at all transitions (school to school-level to levei, etc.). 

• Teach families to negotiate. 

• Projects should work in teams. 

• Promote communication among professional groups/projects within states and nationwide. 

• Collaborate on activities. 

• Share finances, control. 

• Study feasibility of various kinds of collaboration (Why do we need to collaborulc7). 

• Study how to use families effectively in TA delivery. 

• Make information available outside our "Traditional*' audiences— "how to" infoimation. 

• Connect with other state and local groups to assist with information dissemination. 

• Enlist families to carry information "banner" . 

• Work with families in non -adversarial manner. 

• Establish collaborative relationships. 
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Appendix D 



OSEP TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND DISSEMINATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Preliminary Results 



Development and Disfflninalion nf flncttinnnirirc 

The purpose of this questionnaire was to provide a general overview of OSEPs T A and Dissemination 
projects. Items on the questionnaire were initially generated by a workgroup consisting of members from each of 
OSEPs Divisions in addition to staff from the Federal Resource Center and NICHC Y. The final questionnaire went 
through several cycles of edits and refinement. 

The questionnaire was mailed to 25 technical assistance and dissemination projects, all funded through 
OSEP. Projects were given approximately 30 days to respond. Projects were instructed to select from among their 
staff those persons most knowledgeable in etch area of the questionnaire (i.e. f Project Information, Project 
Organizational Structure, Information Management, etc. ) in order to provide responses for specific items. Projects 
were informed that the aggregate information resulting from the questionnaire would be presented at OSEPs Fourth 
Annual TA ft Dissemination Conference being held on January 27-29, 1994, in Arlington, Virginia. 

Questionnaire Bttponac 

Follow-up was conducted by mail and telephone during the first week in January. Final follow-up phone 
calls were placed to all projects that had not returned their questionnaires by Friday, January 14th. Friday, January 
2 1st was the cut-off date for questionnaires to be included in the preliminary analysis. Twenty-two of the twenty 
five projects (or 88%) responded to the questionnaire before the cut-off date. AU responses were used in the date 
analysis. 

Hfltfl Analytic 

A number of items were selected from the questionnaire to develop a general profile and description of the 
TA and Dissemination projects. In addition, these items were selected for analysis in order to determine whether or 
not further information should be gathered for an in-depth analysis of the OSEP TA and Dissemination Netwoik. 
Items selected were coded and entered into SPSS-PC for descriptive data analysis. 

Umiiatiflta 

• These results do not include all of OSEP* TA and Dissemination Projects. 

• The questionnaire was not pilot-tested to determine the validity and reliability of individual items. 

• It needs to be emphasized that these are preliminary results and intended for descriptive purposes 
only. Items were chosen to provide a general profile and description of the TA and Dissemination 
Network. The data should not be used for comparative or causal purposes. 
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KESULXS 
Project Information 



Question: Area you serst? 



Area 


Percent 


Number 


• National 


73.0 


16 


• Regional 


27.0 


6 


•State 


0 


0 


•Local 


9 10 „ , 



Question: Primary focus? 



Mmarv Focus 


Percent 


Number 


•Technical Assistance 


46.0 


10 


• Dissemination 


18.0 


4 


• Technical Assistance 


32.0 


7 


and Dissemination 






•Other 


5.0 


1 



Question: Classification? 



Classification 


, Percent 


1 Number 


•Grant 


14.0 




• Contract 


14.0 




• Cooperative Agreement 


73.0 





Population Served 



Question: Target audience(s)? Identify primary and secondary 
(Check all that apply). 



TatoM Atviirm* II Pfliront 


ttmaa 




• SEA Artmlnktrolnrs 


in n M4> 


. Xp^l F/tTVari..^ 


d7 o m 


. Related Service Professionals 


37.0 m 


' Brants _ 


uii_rn 




Ufl m 


• Persons with Disabilities 


32,0 ffi 


Trains 


12.0 (ft) 


■ Researchers 


28,0 m 


» AHvnrftrv Off At]j7AttniK 




. Oneral Piihlic 


24JU4) - 


» Regular Ed Teachew 


16.0 {J) 


Sttflodaot 




»T FA Arimtfiitiratnrt 




• Rceular Ed Teachers 


68.0 (13) 


. Rented Swvlr* Pmf>M«innnlt 




•Jennnt with nitahilities 


m .mi., , . 


» Pnllcv Milrei* . 


37.0 (12) 


'TrjrtwTntorri 


siajjoi 




. 310J10) 








i 








Midi 
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Types of Services Available 



QuMtlont Which of the following T A and DUumlnation St rvicta ara provided by your project? 
(Check all that apply.F 




££L. 



iKrencei _ 



and narkitti in irtnfimit in tnarfflr mnuM 



llfiBOL 



tSSSa ESSE 



11 



3Q.Q 



tkucaJmltetiM. etcJ 



AID- 



ALU 



36.Q 



'TrtimtoiY 

' FYnrlirt (YaYriDjj 



i£L!L 



ftilfillr 



■ Mfftii rcurrarti 



" TA/niiMiiilmtflnti m.teriuli In other Iihumci 



JijL 



Qusitiont In tat past 12 months, how many information request* has your project received? 
(Number) 



Mumhar of Raaustti 




j timber of Prof ecu 



11 



la 



96,393 toul requou rrom 18/22 projects 

10,000* an diiMiiUnation project* (NICHCY 4 HEATH) 



Question t How do you decide what typed) of TA and DtoMmlnaHon eervlcee to provide? 
(Cluck all that apply.) 





BattM ^ 




LbMBbaL. 




i UnmiicQad user bmibmch 


y 









ERIC 
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Questions How do your audiences access your services? 
(Chtck all thai apply.) 



Ryilcm 1 


1 _. Pcrcmi 




It 1>1»nhniu> 1 


innn 


22 




100.0 


22 




9fi.O 


21 




77 0 


17 




64.0 


14 




270 


* 


r.Wftiiia 


27.0 


6 



Projtct Organisational Structure 



Questions How may itaff does your projtct employ? 

(Please wrltt the nuntbtr of positions for each category* 
ncludc subcontract stalTi If approprlata.) 



toaitton 


'uUIW 


'art Time 


Volunteer 


luimnt 


• Administrative Suff 

n»T> A... pn rWHtanlnrt 


28 


31 


0 


0 


>tnfnmiilinnWlnlitl 


22 


- & 


i 




i Tgchfiicii AmImmc Sastolltf 


39 


IS 


0 


9 


• Reward) Associate/ Assistant/ 

Omiau Spcfikim 


8 


14 


0 


10 






o 


o 




. gSMMiteefflyitemi Annlvct 




4 


o 


n 


iDnatee CoMdinaifif 


2 




o 


» 


* Support Staff 

( secretary, editor, administrative auistant, 

iMlitlturiMMf.daMgntfY) 1 


31 


32 


0 


5 



• This is an overall look at the TA k Dissemination Network 



Questions How art overall project activities evaluated? 
(Check all that apply*) 





Pprcen! 








19 






U 


iSumvs 





13 






11 


•Quality review panel 
•Field evaluation experts 
•Informal input 
•Reports to OSEP 
•Focus Groups 

•Consultant review/External evaluative 
•Extensive evaluation plan 


41.0 


8 
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QuMtloni How la th« ovtrall projwt •valuattd? 
(ClMck all that apply.) 









* Internal Review 


-JJJL. . 




: Indcpcndcri Eacmal aaaltaoia 


33,0 




• Use different methods 
•Surveys 
•Staff evaluation 
•Client satisfaction 
OSEP external review 
•Focus groups 

•Loot £ short-term outcome 
evaluation 
•Consortium review 
•Data collected from requests 


36.0 


8 



Information Management 



Question! How art Information results stored/maintained? 
(Check aU that apply.) 









^LltanfrMaMamlteUffli 














=*= 


» MaCfnfltm 






kmsm 1 


-if- 


— 1 — 



Question: Do you use a computerised system for Information management? 





Buccal 


NuiBbGC 






— 2_ 


iBttniMJjtiiK 


— w — 






n 


a 



Questions Databaaaa imlntalnad? 

(Chwk all that apply.) 



ittllill 


? 




















i 








a 



QumHohi Networks acctaaad? 

(Check aU that apply.) 















m 
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Product Dtvtlopmtnt 



Question; Typt of print product! dtvtloptd by your projtct? 
(Cbtck all that apply.) 



*rlni Pmrinrti 


Jteoceai 


Mlimh " 






IX 


■ nmchuret 


59.0 


13 




Ml 


M 


'RlMlwnrtiici 


39.0 


13 


t Farr Shrrrt 


«n 


12 




SS.Q 






55.0 


8 




Ann 


in 


LUiakuli 1 







Question: Do you product products In nlternatlv* for nuts? 
(Chick all that apply,) 









•Juik 


—410 


8 


Lpikttii 






iliMUriai 


32.0 


« 




2AD 


5 




21.0 




. Video S - Captioned 


17.0 


3 


■ YiiUntan*. IVvrintinnc 


ii n 


2 


•cd-rqm 


11.0 


2 


iDthcr 


50 


1 



Questions Art tktM productd in othtr languagtt? 





Airman 


1 Percent 


Other laniuases 


15 0 
lta.lt 



Qutatbnt Rait tht stgnlflcanca of tht following to dtvtloping and maintaining tbt 
OSEP TA/Dltttmlnation nttwork? (Clrclt tht appropriate rtsporut.) 




3 » Somewhat Significant 

4 -Not Significant 
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Appendix E 

SEA TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE/DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 
QUESTIONNAIRE DEVELOPMENT AND ANALYSIS 

nftwtnpngnt i»nH niswnlnntinn nf niiftgrtnimfiir* 

The purpose of this questionnaire was to provide information on the technical assistance and dissemination 
systems in place at the State level, and bow those systems operate to provide information to the LEAs. Initial 
suggestions for Items on the questionnaire were made by a workgroup consisting of members from each of OSEPs 
Division in addition to staff from the Federal Resource Center and NICHCY. The final questionnaire went through 
several revision cycles. 

Hie questionnaire was provided to the six Regional Resource Centers for dissemination to the SEA; «<chin 
their region (for the purposes of this study, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is considered as a separate SEA). SEAs were 
given approximately two weeks to submit their responses to the RRCs, who in turn, forwarded them to the FRC. 

QufiltiflMMltt BfiiMMfi 

Forty-five out of fifty-one (88%) SEAs relumed their questionnaire in time to be included in the preliminary 
analysis that was presented at the TA ft Dissemination Conference on January 29, 1994. Another two SEAs 
submitted their questionnaire after the deadline, bringing the final response rate to 92%. All 47 SEA responses are 
included in the data tables repotted below. 

DaiaAmtoii 

Tbc questionnaire items were coded and entered into SPSS-PC for descriptive data analysis. Only aggregate 
data are reported from this analysis. Frequencies and percentages were calculated for each of the response choices. 
One question was dropped from the analysis due to ambiguity In the responses. 



Liniiiiaiiflus 



Hie questionnaire did not collect information on U.S. Territories due to the fact that they closely 
resemble LEAs in the way they provide TA. 

The questionnaire was not pilot-tested to determine the validity and reliability of individual items. 

It needs to be emphasized that these results are intended for descriptive purposes only. Items were 
chosen to provide a tcncral profile and description of State-level TA ft Dissemination systems. 
The data should not be used for comparative or causal purposes. 
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Question f K'&w *o*b th« SEA dtcld* what kinds of It clinical aw If Unci, Information, training or 
oiW tuUUiiKt to provide to LEAs? 



N«47 





-requency 


Virtm 


■FtniMMiofSEArionUt.raie 




too 


»SPA Arivltnrv fnnnril 


4n 


M 


•CSPD 


40 


83 




IS 


at 




37 


70 


.Priority Sfltini -nirmith Lnnt Unite Planum* Pmccti 


36 


77 






71 




11 


7n 


•Stttf PUfl , 


M 




'Tirmti vi nr Snnrtal Pmkn flnni rtpnlintinn Pmrrn 


98 


«n 


rFwmil Auriimrnt nf Twin Dam 


21 




ftKmOmm , 


24. 


31 




19 


45 

40 


Otter 

>Iuuea railed by LEAs 

•Otter State Advisory Council* 

•Upon request of district* & developmental preschool* 


6 


13 



• To help determine what technical assistance, information, training or other assistance to provide to LEAs, 
23 of the 47 SEAs responding to the questionnaire conduct formal assessments of the following target 
groups: 



Target ffcnup 




P^rrrnr 


rl^Aragfifan, 


Firiiinr^ 


» 


^Snactoi RjluCaHinti Tcnchrn 


21 


75 


iRr.gialar filirgllnn Tnrhrn 


71 


7* 


rHnlaiiYl Smdoci Pmvirifji 

±Mtm , 


7ft 
1? 


71 
ft 


'Ariviratn 


is 




Other 

•CSPD Plans (3) 

•IHEs(2) 

•SEA Staff (2) 

•By Projects 

•Paraprofessionais 

•Professional Organizations 

•Regular Ed Administrators 

•State Advisory Council 

•Transition Systems Change Project 


14 


so 



46 
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Qutstiom Does the SEA support proltct(s) or csnttr(s) for tht purpose of providing technical 
assistance and/or information dissemination? 

• Eighty-five percent (40) of the 47 SEAs responding to the questionnaire repotted supporting 
project(s) or center(&) for the purpose of providing technical assistance and/or information 
dissemination. 



These project(sVcenter(s) and networks include: n-40 



Single, Topic Specific Project/Center 
• Assistive Technology (7) 
•Inclusion (6) 
•Behavior Intervention (5) 
•Secondary Transition (5) 
•Earty Childhood (2) 
'Autism (2) 

•Assisted/Augmented Communication (2) 

•Access 
tAnrfc 

•AUU 

•AOuunisiniuon or apcciai cuucauon 

•Assessment 

•CSPD 

•DeaPBltad 

•DisabiUty 

•Early Childhood Sensory Impairments 
•Eariv Childhood Transition 
•Evaluation of Student Achievement 
•Facilitated Communication 
•Instruction/Support 
•Moderate-Severe Disabilities 
•Outcomes 
•Parent Education 
•Preschool 

•Proportional Representation 
•Sensory Impairments 
•Special Education Partnerships 


Ewuoc fc 


73 


ftwial TA * DtufflilMllon Pmlcci/rtntcf 




ft 




— fi 


fjt 


Topic Specific Network 
•Assistive Technology (9) 
•Inclusion (4) 
•Behavior Disorders 
•Beat Practices 
•Bureau of Indian Services 
•Communication 
•Early Childhood 

•Early Childhood Sensory Impairments 

•Education Dinctlon 

•DeaCBIktd 

•Emotional/Behavior Disordm 
•IEP/LRE Training 
•Instructional Support 
•Leadership Training 
•Outcomes 

•Secondary Transition 
•Sensory unpalnnanu 
iXottnalifi Hfttin tt^my 


19+ 


48 



inu rtporud tupportlng multiple ctnlm or networks 
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Questions Which of the following technical assistance services dots the SEA provide? 



tt»46 











M 


im 




45 


98 


tTrmfmn^t/Wnrkchnpt 


4* 


98 




AA 


OA 






83 




. 3ft 


78 




22 
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• The 46 SEAi providing inicrvicc mining reported providing It at (be following levels: 



r 



mi— irninyy 








HH» | J! 








1ST 1 — \ 









Questions How art bt if practices, promising practices and research finding identified for 
incorporation into TA and information delivery to LEAs? 





Fitfiicnry 


BucenL 




3* 


83 


'AdYiiarY Pmcl 


t7 

28 


an 

61 


rHuahaif V arrhra 


24 




Other 
•RRCs<8) 
Conferences (4) 

•CSPD Council/Sub-commiuec (2) 
•Field-based Data/Observations (2) 
•Other State Agencies (2) 
•Statewide Projects (2) 

•TA ft Dissemination Projects (Other than RRCs) (2) 

•National Diffusion Network Project (2) 

•Counterpoint 

•DOE Statewide Weekly Television Production 

•LEA Group 

•NASDSE 

•On-site training ATA 
•Other States 
•Professional Groups 
•SEA Consultants 
•SpecialNet 
•Staff 

» St 1*1 a Applirfltinn A. tlf>vii»u/ Pffir^-tt 
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♦ Some respondents provided multiple "other" responses 
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Question: If follow-up is conducted on technical assistance activities, wont are the mtthods used? 
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Other 

'Documentation from LEA 
'Documentation by Provider 
'Annual FY Questionnaire 
'Informal Reaction 
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Question. What dlmmlrtation vehicles does the SEA use to get Information to LKAo? 
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Other 

*ConferenceVMeetingft (8) 
'Focmal Publications /Products (5) 
•Formal Publications /Products (3) 
'Administrator's Advisory Meetings (3) 
'Inscrvice/Woriubops (3) 
'Brochures (2) 

'Interactive Video Broadcasts (2) 

'Regional Networks (2) 

•SpedalNet(2) 

'TA Papers (2) 

'DataBase 

•Direct Mailings 

'Leadership Institutes 

'Pamphlets 

•Phone Contact 

atldBMdaiti 
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+ Some respondents provided multiple "other" responses 
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Qutf liont What dissemination v# klcls* dots the SEA um to get Information to partnte and 
advocatM? 
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•Electraik Bulletin Ba«idi 


ti 
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•E-Mail ■ , 


X 




Other 

•Conference*/ Meetinii (10) 
•Parent Centers /Advocacy Group* (10) 
•Formal Publication i/ProducU (4) 
•Advisory Boards/Panels (3) 
•Direct Mall (2) 
•Inservtce/Worksbops (2) 
•Brochures 
•ICC 

•Interactive Video Broadcasts 
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+ Soma respondent* pcuvtiHd multiple M oU*r M it sponias 

Quaitlont Art Information requtsta front LEA* recorde d/tracktd by the SEA? 

• Fifty-seven percent (27) or the 47 SEA* responding to the questionnaire reported tracking 
information requests made by LEA*. The methods that they reported using include: 

n«27 



Sard Coov 


18 


67 


Other 

►Data base for complaints only (2) 
•By individual consultants (3) 
•Programs/unit* track their areas (2) 
•Informal logs k materials request lists 

■t2i»vl#u/ /tUrHrt mprum 
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+ Some respondents provided multiple "other" responses 



Questiont Doea the SEA have grants, contracts and/or formal Interagency agretmtnU with other 
organlaatlona/agtncloe to provide TA and Information to LKAs? 
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